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The New York Times Saturday Review, 

Ss Per Year. 
Topics of the Week. 
might almost know without looking further 
than the title that “ Warwick of the Knobs” was by 
the author of “ Stringtown on the Pike.” But War- 
wick is not the name of a place but of a person—a 
hard-shell Baptist preacher. John Uri Lloyd, a West- 
ern author, whom Dodd, Mead & Co. discovered a 
couple of years ago, has shown both by “ Stringtown 
on the Pike” and “ Etidorpha”’ that he is a writer of 
considerable force and with a finely cultivated imagi- 
nation. He has a style, too, which, without being 
absolutely literary or conspicuously rhetorical, is beau- 
tifully free from the egotism which is either natural 
with or assumed by many young writers who have 
written a more than usually successful book, as 
“ Stringtown on the Pike” certainly is. ‘“* Warwick of 
the Karobs,” which will be published in the Autumn, 
seems to be full of promise. It is descriptive of a cu- 
rious phase of life in Northern Kentucky during the 
civil war. Here on the border line between the North 
and South, in a small community, the contending fac- 
tions, divided in their allegiance, are arrayed against 
each others It is rather intimate and biographical than 
historical. 


One 


A writer in The Academy of London, in the course 
of a review of “ Jack Raymond,” by the author of “ The 
Gadfly,” tersely exclaims, although not exactly apropos 
of the book under discussion: “ Sentimentality, as we 
repeat week by week, is the bane of English fiction. 
It always involves a conventional ‘prettiness, and it 
always excludes real imaginative force.” Well said. 
A short time ago we had occasion to look over a num- 
ber of American stories of factory life, which are wide- 
ly read by illiterate and unimaginative persons, and 
which for some curious reason are called “ yellow- 
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nor unmoral. themes were very much 
villain and a richer hero, 
punished And the 
English popular writer 


To be 


a poor heroine, 
virtue rewarded and crime 
occurred to us that the 
in fiction 
sure, 


idea 
average 
makes use of the 
his English is ucually good, 
grammatical, 


elements. 
is rarely un- 


same 
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American literature.” 
literature which requires no mental ef- 


as they do in * vellow-covered 
appreciate is 
America. Clearly, however, 
same class here that it does over 


Elizabeth W. Champney, the writer of many charm- 
ing and sensible books for young women, while known 
to magazine readers as the author of a score or two of 
finely turned sketches and short stories for their eld- 
ers, recently undertook to write about European castles. 
In her ‘“ Romance of the Feudal Chateaux " she brought 
to her subject a broad European experience, which. 
combined with no small amount of scholarship and a 
sane and refreshing artistic perception, made her work 
an authority as well as a book of rare entertainment. 
And those were interested in this book will be 
glad to learn that she has prepared for the press an- 
dealing with the “ Romance of the Renaissance 
Chateaux,"’ which G P, Putnam's Sons have in prepa- 
ration. As in the former, she blends with architect- 
ural descriptions the legends and traditions which 
cluster about the fortified homes of the period suc- 
ceeding that of feudalism. While non-technical, Mrs. 
Champney’s work is, authoritative, and 
is sure to inspire a true love for that history 
past which purely technical books often attempt in 
vain. 


as popular 


there. 
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other, 


nevertheless, 


A curious battle that is now being waged between 
Russian officialdom and the myriads of Russians who 
look upon Tolstoi as the ancients regarded a prophet 
It seems that the Russian artist who illustrat- 
ed “ Resurrection,” being naturally curious to see how 
his pictures appeared, ordered a copy of the book from 
Paris. It was stopped on the frontier and sent back. 
All the same, Tolstoi's ideas do get into Russia, thanks 
to the efforts of the writer’s admirers in England. 


Every Russian sailor who visits the United Kingdom | 


receives a bundle of pamphlets, which he treasures 
and attempts to smuggle home. It is stated on good 
authority that one sailor learned ‘“ The Christian and 
the State” by heart, fearing that he might not be able 
to elude the Custom House officials at St. Petersburg. 
The feeling of the common people of Russia for Tolstoi 
approaches veneration. Probably it is more fortunate 
for the Russian institution than we at this distance 
can have any idea of that Tolstoi is merely an old man, 
who has decided ideas against armed rebellion and 
bloodshed. Meanwhile the seed is being sown. 


Still another novelist has found an inspiring topic 
in the fatal Bazaar fire in Paris, where certain mem- 
bers of the French noblesse used their canes upon de- 
fenseless women who unconsciously obstructed their 
ways of escape. George Trimble Davidson's new book, 
“The Moderns: A Romance of To-day,” which the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company will publish in the Au- 
tumn, opens with a description of the catastrophe. The 
scene then shifts to New York, to the walks of the 
most wealthy class of metropolitan society. The op- 
portunity for international comparison—the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain and Fifth Avenue—is inviting, and Mr. 
Davidson may be supposed to have made the most of it. 

“No one perhaps has rewritten a book so com- 
pletely,” George Moore modestly remarks in regard to 
his forthcoming revised edition of ‘“ Evelyn Innes.” 
And so it would seem that the revolt of the literary 
Irish, as illustrated in his removal from England to 
Dublin, hes in no wise interfered with his literary peo- 
ductiveness. ‘“‘ Evelyn Innes” was rewritten that it 
might form a better basis for its sequel, “‘ Sister Tere- 
sa,” which is to be published in this country by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Mr. Moore is a literary artificer 
of the finest order, a sort of Anglicised Zola, but with 
better sense of proportion and a finer imagination than 
the Frenchman. We know not yet whether “ Sister 
Teresa” will be more strongly identified with the 
London fogs or with the Irish turf. 


A biography of more than usual interest for lovers 
of German literary personages will shortly appear from 
Messrs. Hutchinson in London under the title “A 
Wonderful Duchess,” Wy Miss Frances Gerard, it being 
the life of Anna Amalia, Duchess of Saxe-Weimar and 
Eisenach. No “life” of this lady has hitherto ap- 
peared, which is rather remarkable, as she was on 
friendly terms with many notables who made Weimar 
so celebrated in the eighteenth century—among them 
Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wieland, Charlotte von Stein, 
and Corona Schroeten. The late Grand Duke of Wei- 
mar interested himself in the book, and permitted the 
author to go through a pile of private papers in search 
of authentic information. The volume will be illus- 
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Both Disgraceful, Contends Auguste Brasseur in His Receng 
Work. on the Social Question—Other 
Interesting Points,* 


| Reviewed for THe New Yor« 
FREDERIC HARRISON, 


Times SATURDAY REVIEW by 


President of the London P tivist Committee, Author of ‘ The 
Choice cf Books, liver Cromwell Rc 
Those who are interested in the industrial problem 


from any point of view should study the volume of M, 
calls “‘ Studies on the of Col- 
a complete and thoughtful exami- 
of Socialism by one who has care- 
importance of the 
but he begins 


Brasseur which he Bases 


lectivism,”’ for it is 
nation of the phases 
fully studied them all and feels the 
treat. He is no Socialist, 
sad truth of the wrongs and the suf 
ferings of which collectivism is the expression. And 
he ends by insisting on the two social maxims of the 
future is disgraceful— 


problems they 
by accepting the 


rraceful: luxury 
to which he trusts that 


making society 


idleness is dis¢g 
social morality will insist on 


to conform 


It is not to be expected that many readers-of M. 
Brasseur, whether Socialists or economists, will be 
satisfied with his elaborate arguments and qualified 


conclusions. The value of his study lies in this, that 
he gives us candid analysis instead of declamation, and 
reasoning instead of prophecies. The weakness of his 
method (in my lies in this, that he 
gives us a mathematical, a moral, refuta- 
tion of Karl Marx's and still 
more in this, that he denies the power of altruism, of 
any altruistic which he calls an arbitrary 
invention of metaphysics, a fiction of sentimental 
philosophers, For M individualism is the 
only real social motive, and all hopes for the future of 
society rest on the due development of individualism. 

It may be asked, How can I see any great impor- 
tance in M. The answer is, in the 
first place, that he has dealt with many economic and 
historic with much acumen and learning; 
next, that he has given serious analyses of the prin- 
cipal Socialist systems, but mainly because his book 
serves as a convenient means of comparing the eco- 
nomic and social theories of Auguste Comte with those 
of the Socialists and the Collectivists. M. Brasseur puts 
the flame and scheme of Comte in the front of his 
analysis, and to treat him as if collectivism 
were a deduction from his system of human nature. 
There are certain analogies between Socialism and 
Positivism, but M. Brasseur has not altogether seized 
the points of contact and of difference. 


humble opinion) 
instead of 
mathematical formulas, 


sentiments, 


Brasseur, 


Brasseur's work? 


problems 


seems 





M. Brasseur correctly states that Comte invented 
the term altruism for the motives which urge the in- 
dividual to act in the interest of others; and he says, 
the Socialists assume this motive as the instrument 
which will direct humanity to a regeneration of so- 
ciety. But for M. Brasseur, altruism is a mere hypoths 
esis, a sentiment invented by metaphysicians, but not 
proved to have any real existence in psychology. The 
only real motive of men, he says, is individualism; i. e., 
the motive of personal interest, which is usually known 
as egotism, How M. Brasseur, denying the real ex- 
istence of altruism in human nature, can talk about 
morality at all, is to me an insoluble puzzle. 

Now, in thefirst place, Socialism, in the general sense, 
is of course much older than Comte’s analysis of human 
nature, and therefore could be in no way derived from it 
Secondly, Socialism and collectivism 
are more often advocated on self-interested than on 
altruistic grounds. But the main misconception is 
this: Whatever may be done by Socialists, Auguste 
Comte is very far from placing the stimulus of human 
action on any single set of motives, egotistic or altru- 
istic, or even on any allied class of motives. Gémte 
is assuredly not an individualist in the economic sense, 
nor is he Socialist in the Marxian sense. He recog- 
nizes the indestructibly dual constitution of man's com- 
posite nature. He fully allows the force of the in- 
dividualist tendency toward self-interest, and will not 
contemplate its final absorption in any communistic 
Utopia. But, at the same time, he recognizes the no 
less indestructible force of the altruistic tendencies, 
leading man to help, protect, and love his fellow- 
creatures, and to rejoice in their well-being. And he 
sees happiness and social harmony in these altruistic 
tendencies, modifying, controlling, and guiding the 
egotistic instincts. M. Brasseur insists that individu- 
alism is the sole real force; he makes the Socialists 
regard altruism as the sole real force, whereas Auguste 
Comte treats both individualism and altruism as equal- 
ly real and equally indispensable, but not as equally 
powerful or useful. Personal happiness and social har- 
mony can only result, says Comte, when the individu- 
alist and self-regarding instincts are trained to work 
in due subordination to the altruistic sentiments, 
which are nobler, purer, and more able to have per- 
manent control. 

Our author, in fact, makes the same error as the 
Socialists, in treating the industrial problem as a mere 
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economic problem, to be solved by the 
Jaws of human industry and productive 
energies. Both lack any antecedent philos- 
ophy of human nature and of society. Both 
assume certain off-hand dogmas about 
human nature and society as postulates 
which they think prove themselves. Karl 
Marx tells us that the value of any product 
fis measured by the number of hours the 
laborer was employed in producing it. 
Brasseur tells us that altruistic tendencies 
are a mere figment of the metaphysician, 
and that the economist must put them 
aside as having no reality and no effi- 
ciency. Now, all this is crude, material- 
ist, unphilosophical. It is the dominant 
conception of Auguste Comte, that human 
nature is a very composite and subtle or- 
genism, the interaction of which underlies 
all human and that 
must be based on an adeguate and proved 
psychology and a complete and rational 
theory of evolution. That is to say, 
must first be a sound philosopher before 
you to 
economist rational 
has proved 
tendencies. 

force of the 
has proved that happiness 
can only result when the altruistic tenden- 


problems, sociology 


you 


be a reconstructive 
Socialist. 
of the 
the reality and 
tendencies. And he 
harmony 


can pretend 


or a Comte 
the 
He admits 


reality altruistic 
egoistic 


and 


cies are the “ predominant partner.” 


Apart from his fatal error, that altruism 
element in human 
Brasseur’s book contains 
His historical sum- 
mary of the origin of Socialism, of which 
he shows the germs amongst Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and Jews, his account of Socialism 
inequality and injus- 
tice, protest against the excesses 
of inequality to-day, his historical sketch 
of the rise and evolution of the family and 
of property, and the bearing of both insti- 


is not a predominant 
psychology, M. 


many valuable studies. 


as a protest against 
his own 


tutions on altruism and on individualism 
all this interesting, whether 
we agree with it or not. 


is acute and 


For my part, I am not satisfied with M. 
Brasseur’s “refutation of Karl Marx,” as 
set forth in Book III. It is too much in the 
vein of Marx's own physico-mathematical 
logic, which is so often sophistical when ap- 
plied to things of the intellect and the in- 
delible instincts of man. The 
sophism of the Marxian school is to as- 
sume that any given product, however com- 
plicated and scientific, is solely the result 
of the labors of the mechanics who made 
the materials and put them together. The 
genius of the creator of the product, the 
vast of learning it embodies, the 
long succession of attempts and gradual 
perfections, the organization of the condi- 
tions under which the product is 
useful or capable of serving any end, its 
absolute worthlessness except it possesses 
this unique quality, and these peculiar con- 
ditions—all this is quietly ignored and treat- 
ed as a sort of jargon used by the capital- 


underlying 


stores 


alone 


ist-thief If Raphael's picture of the 
“ Transfiguration’ be worth $500,000, the 
money ought to be equally distributed 


amongst the men who ground the colors, 
pressed the oil, and wove the canvas, And 
if talent be paid, Raphael 
and the models fer the apostles and the lu- 
worked many 
many cents an hour. 


artistic is to 


natic each so hours at so 
If the Oceanic earns 
$20,000 on a voyage, that ought to be paid 
to the seamen and stokers, 
and men sharing alike, after allowing a 
percentage, per voyage, to the engineers 
and shipwrights who built the ship. 


arithmetical 


over officers 


Itisa 
mere question of 


work per head—and all 


sO many 
work is of 
equal value—and how many hours of labor 
Went to construct the ship and make her 


voyage. 


hours’ 


The awkward facts are quietly dropped, 


qi,) that, if a committee of seamen had 
officered the ship they would all have 
gone to the bottom in twenty-four hours; 


(2,) that, if the engineers and shipwrights 
had been allowed a free hand in her con- 
struction she never would have left the yard, 
and, (3,) that, unless the voyage had been 
planned and carried out under skilled com- 
mercial 
profits 
would 


terms, there 
all, 
been 


tell 
have 


would have been no 


at and every 
liable 


us 


one concerned 


have for a 
might that the battle of 
Austerlitz been won without 
Napoleon or Sedan without Moltke, just as 
easily if any private or dozen of privates 
had been in command, or if there had been 
all. Or they will tell us 
boy in Wall Street could 
arrange a Steel Trust on buy up an ocean 


loss, 


They 


as 


well 


could 


no command at 


that any office 


line of ships just as easily as Pierpont 
Morgan—only that he ought to be con- 
demned as a criminal if he did anything 


so wicked. The whole of this Marxian the- 
ory of plus-value is not to be confuted by 
algebraic formulas. It is founded on child- 
ish ignorance of the actual facts of mod- 
ern industry; it is a charlatan’s attempt 
to trade on the ignorance of men who are 
often only too truly cheated and oppressed. 

A favorite argument of the school is this: 
A railroad, they say, is made by the labor 
of 10,000 working for three years. 
Their day's wages just enable them to live 
during their work. When the work is fin- 
ished the capitalist has the line forever to 


men 
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work or to sell; the workmen have noth- 
ing, and are the worse by having given 
three years of their lives In hard toll. Ac- 
cording to the Marxian theory, the rail- 
road belongs to the men who made it, and 
the capitalist who claims it as his property 
is a thief, who has “ stolen the plus-value.”’ 
But what of the buildings and the land over 
which the line had to pass? What of 
the scientific engineering by which it was 
planned? What of the vast calculations 
of surveyors? What of the embankments, 
viaducts, culverts, sidings, and 
stations? What of the $20,000,000 paid to 
the workmen making the line before a cent 
was earned? Above all, what of the busi- 
ness knowledge that the line would ever 
pay? Many railroads become bankrupt 
and earn nothing if badly planned and 
commercially needless. To ignore all this 
and to tell the workers who could not pro- 
that In jus- 
curious 


bridges, 


vide for any of these things 
the railroad is theirs, 
piece of demagogic effrontery. 

The treatment of M. Brasseur of the the- 
ories of Cassalle and of Benoit Malon are 
full of interest, and are even based on an 
honest and sympathetic insight into their 
systems and all the consequences that 
would flow therefrom. There follows, too, 
elaborate examination of the many 
types of collectivism, and a careful 
alysis of the to which these 
forms have been subjected. No part of M. 
Brasseur’s book is better worthy of study. 
He co-operation with great sym- 
pathy, very far Tgmoved from the tone of 
the hard-and-fast adherents of orthodox 
plutonomy. In M. Brasseur 
comes to the same point of view as that of 
Comte—that the industrial problem Is, after 
all, mainly a moral question, the question 
of the 
deed, of society, which is the task before 
every order of philosophy, as well as of re- 
ligion. And he closes with the maxim that 
seems to express his own leaning in favor 
of capitalism duly moralized—" ho man can 
with a good conscience lawfully consume 
his own superfluities whilst there exist 
around him beings who are in want of 
necessaries.”’ If the world imbued 
with this dominant principle, he says, eco- 


tice is a 


an 
an- 
criticisms 


treats 


conclusion, 


moralization of industry, and in- 


were 


nomic reforms would begin to succeed in 
regenerating the future of labor. 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


“Bellini and Altdorfer.” 


The Artist's Library of which these are 
the second and third volumes, is a series 
of monographs in neat board covers and 
conspicuous for the excellence of the book- 
making, and also for the convenient de- 
vice of separating the pictures from the 
text, grouping the former at the back of 
the book. 

The account of John Bellini is by Roger 
E. Fry, and is a very workmanlike perform- 
ance. The author discusses Bellini’s char- 
acteristics of manner with much judgment 
and genuine scholarship. His criticism es- 
capes the meticulous pedanticism of many 
of the critics of his school without degen- 
erating into carelessness. The comparison 
of Bellini with Mantegna and the passages 
tracing the influence upon Bellini of his 
father are discerning, and while Mr. Fry 
has not attacked the psychological problem 
with the zest of Mr. Berenson he shares 
with that critic more than a few merits. 
The reader will not gain from his pages, 
however, the impression upon which Mr. 
Berenson lays stress of Bellini’s imperson- 
ality of method and treatment. Regarding 
the painter as a typical Venetian of the 
Venetians, he still finds in him an individu- 
ality that shows itself through all his work 
early and late, a delicate sensitiveness to 
the pathos of the human world. “If a 
single phrase might stand for what Bellini 
has expressed more intimately than any 
other artist,’’ he says, “it must be Virgil's 
‘Sun lachrymae rerum et mentem mortalia 
tangunt.’ "’ 

The illustrations are twenty-three in num- 
ber, twenty-two of them excellently chosen 
examples of Bellini’s work, including the 
superb ‘ Prudence”’ from the Academy at 
Venice, and one a picture by Crivelli, “‘ The 
Blood of the Redeemer,’’ notable for its re- 
semblance to Bellini’s painting of the same 
subject now in the National Gallery. 

The Altdorfer monograph is a quite dif- 
ferent affair, distipguished by an emo- 
tional style in which the peculiarly deli- 
cate quality of Altdorfer’s genius, a quality 
perfectly well comprehended by his ardent 
biographer and critic, is pretty well smoth- 
ered for the reader. The following sen- 
tence written of the immortal British char- 
acteristics will give an idea of the literary 
method employed: ‘‘ A faith in the ordeal 
of strength, distrust of elaborate precau- 
tion, the union of a lionlike indolence with 
a rapidly calculated and successful daring, 
are just the characters to look for in men 
who have indeed had the winds and waves, 
with their long sleeps and reckless vio- 


lence, for nursing mothers and nursing 
fathers.”’ 
The illustrations, however, cover many 


faults of text. There are twenty-five pict- 
ures, drawings, engravings on copper and 
woodcuts. Seven of them appear for the 
first time, and taken altogether they show 
Altdorfer on many sides, and best on those 
sides furthest removed from Durer, to 
whom he has been so long, and, on the 
whole, with so little pertinence, compared, 
From the reproductions of the paintings, 


*GIOVANNI BELLINI. By Roger E. Fry. No. 
2 of The Artist’s Library. ; 


*ALTDORFER. By TT. Sturge Moore. No. 3 of 
The Artist’s Library. Edited by Laurence 
Binyon. New York and London: Longmans, 
Green & Co, Paper, 8vo., $1. 














which look as though they could hayiily 
be very satisfactory interpretations of the 
originals, we get a suggestion of blandness 
and atmospheric effect which lends much 
credibility to the author's statement that in 
the handling of pigment and the treatment. 
of aerial perspective the great Albrecht 
was a child compared to the lesser Al- 
brecht. 


Zack’s “ The White Cottage.”* 


It takes a writer of power, possessing 
vigorous style combined with rare tact, to 
treat of lowly types without becoming 
either prosy or vulgar. In Zack's jlatest 
novel the author again deals with simple 
folk. 

“Halfway between two headlands lay 
the fishing village of Bere-Upton, a hand- 
ful of cottages, some crushed in between 
the cliffs, others struggling upward, fol- 
lowing the hill’s incline.” Pe 

Around three characters of this little 
hamlet a strong story is woven. A girl 
loved of two men is dominated by the 
physical magnetism of the coarser. She 
chooses a reckless dare devil, Ben Lupin, 
in preference to an honest, steady young 
fisherman, Mark Tavy, who has patiently 
waited to win her. Then the shadow of a 
tragedy falls across the threshold of the 
White Cottage, filling a dramatic place in 
the story. Lupin’s discarded wife appears, 
ready to denounce him. 

“ Hester,” he asks, in a gentler voice 
‘“why do ‘ee care so much for my acting 
faithful? I've always treated ‘ee harsh 
from the first” She laughs a little bruised 
laugh' ‘ No woman ever knowed yet what 
‘tis that makes her care for the likes o 
you, but many another arter her ‘ull fol- 
lew the same road to zarrer."" Lupin tells 
his first wife of his second marriage, and 
adds: “You can gi'e me over to prison, 
but you can’t tarn me back to ‘ee when | 
come out o’ it a free man.” 





Despairing of winning him back, she re- 
turns to her own village without disclosing 
her identity. His second wife is expect- 
ing her first born, and then he realizes that 
she is the one woman he has ever learned 
to love. To her he has shown the best 
side of his nature, and thoughts of her as 
the mother of his child draws her still 
nearer to him. Again Hester Lupin comes 
to find him, and has an interview with 
Luce, his new wife, but leaves without 
explanation until she stumbles upon a vil- 
lager, to whom she reveals her secret. 
After the birth of his son he is arrested 
for bigamy and placed in jail. in 
dumb agony, refuses to speak as he pleads 
for one word in parting. 

Mark Tavy knew of Ben's guilt, but re- 
frained from exposing him, for the sake of 
the woman they both loved. Now that the 
truth is known, Mark begs her to marry 
him. She refuses. Hester reappears at 
the White Cottage, evidently dying. The 
shadow of the tragedy deepens. She and 
Luce’s infant vanish. The young mother, 
broken hearted, seeks work away from the 
scene of her suffering. Fate sends her 
back to the White Cottage just before 
Ben's term in prison expires. Mark, faith- 
ful as ever, still seeks to win her as his 
wife. Worn with sorrow, she consents. 
Ben returns, pelted at, wounded ‘by an 
angry mob of villagers, seeking refuge in 
the White Cottage. When Mark goes there 
that night to tell Luce that he has found 
the skeletons of Hester and the babe where 
they had fallen over the cliff the cottage 


Luce, 


is empty, Luce having left it to follow 
Ben Lupin. 

Not only does the dramatic force of the 
story hola one’s interest, but there is a 


charm in the delicate touch of descriptions 
of scenery and the small details of every- 
day life, while the wonderful study of 
human hearts makes Zack take high rank 
among the authors of to-day. 





“Mononia.”* 


A pleasant way of understanding the 
very best Irish Parliamentary element is 
to read Mr, Justin McCarthy's ‘“* Mononia," 
in which the Young Ireland movement of 
1848 is described with the cool moderation 
of the historian, but nevertheless in a man- 
ner indicating perfect remembrance of that 
bad time when the Government did not 
disdain to meet violence with sharp prac- 
tice, or to strain the law to prevent re- 
bellion from breaking it. 

The heroine, although devoted to her 
country, is no real ‘Speranza’ to court 
arrest, no fictitious Doreen to proclaim her 
wish for martyrdom, but a simple, loving 
girl, encouraging her brother and lover 
without making herself conspicuous or in 
any way courting notoriety. The men act, 
rather than talk, although both have Celtic 
facility in spoken and written speech, and 
there is no rant in their eloquence, not 
even when their conspiracy is betrayed and 
their leaders captured almost to a man. 
They go further and admit that wise clem- 
ency and not fear dictates the policy which 
permits them to escape serious punish- 
ment; they make friends with more than 
one Englishman, and they are not blind to 
the worst weakness of Ireland's cause, the 
snobbery with which one class of Irishmen 
bow before any man not Irish. In short, 
they represent Ireland's best, as ill-mated 
with Ireland’s noisiest and most voluble, 
as Mr. McCarthy is ill-mated when placed 
beside a Biggar or a Healy. Even the 
heroine’s father, with his baseless fancy 
that he is the chief of the house of Des- 
mond, his assumption that the foremost 
duty of the Government and of.his friends 
is to provide sinecures for his acceptance, 
his enormous vanity, and his complete in- 
difference to common mercantile honesty, 
is not overdrawn, and in spite of a hundred 
traits profoundly irritating to a Saxon, is a 
gentleman and is lovable. The spy, the in- 


*THE WHITE COTTAGE. By “' Zack.'’ One vol- 
ume. Cloth. Pp. 243. New York: Charlies 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

*MONONIA. By Justin McCarthy. Boston: 


Small, Maynard & Co, 












former upon whom Mr. McCarthy might 
have emptied paint pot and tar bucket 
without troubling any Anglo-Saxon, is not 
made melodramatic; but is shown as the 
plausible, shabby, slinking creature only 
too well known as the real type. In conse- 
quence Mr. McCarthy will find a thousand 
readers where Irishmen who misrepresent 
Ireland can find none, and if his country- 
men do not now give him the adoration 
which they waste upon less worthy men, 
their children will perceive that in this 
book he gave his country a new defender. 
For the mere novel reader who cares not 
whether the scene is Itefand or Barataria 
or the Encantadas prgvided the story is 
good, Mr, McCarthy has written a book as 
interesting as “My Enethy’s Daughter.” 
which won. him entr -to thie American 
magazines. 4* : z 


“; ‘ 
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"The Empresses of France-* 
H..A. Guerber has written a very inter- 

esting volume on the lives of thoge three 
unfortunate women—the Empresses of 
France. That country, probably more than 
any other, has proved the truth of Shake- 
speare’s words, “ Unhappy lies the head 
that wears the crown,"’ for history con- 
jures up a long line of her unfortunate 
Queens. 

The lives of Joséphine, Marie Louise, and 
Eugénie, however, are too familiar to read- 
ers to require repetition; still Mr. Guerber 
has contrived to give to his book a degree 
of personal interest that robs it of any 
tendency toward dryness. The book con- 
tains numerous anecdotes and trifling inci- 
dents, which, while they in no way ene- 
hance the real historical merit of his bi- 
ographical sketches, bring the reader into 
closer and more delightful relations with 
his subjects. Indeed, for those who find 
an interest in French history Mr. Guerber’s 
volume should form a pleasant side issue 
of their studies. 

The book undoubtedly timely just at 
present, when the field of the historical nov- 
el is bringing us more and more closely in 
sympathy with the rulers of past genera- 
tions, and especially the revival of 
Napoleonic souvenirs makes everything 
with “The Little Corporal” of 
added interest, while Edmond tostand'’s 
recent drama has turned the strong light 
of public interest upon Marie Louise. 


is 


since 


connected 


“The Potter and the Clay.”* 


It not best to consider too curiously 
why Miss Maud Howard Petersen calls her 
book ‘“‘ The Potter and the Clay,” rather 
than by any one of half a score of names 
easily suggested by its contents. It is a 
study of three characters, and begins with 
their childhood, when the boys take the 
girl for a boating excursion and nearly 
drown her, and tells its story in three epi- 
sodes. In the second one of the boys shoots 
himself that he may not be sent on a dan- 
gerous mission and perhaps lose the chance 
of some day winning the girl; in the third, 
knowing that he has no hope and deter 
mined to redeem himself in his own eyes, 
he lays down his life in a far more dangere 
ous but inglorious’§ service. The girl, 
trained by a soldier and among soldiers, 
is not especially remarkable except as hav- 
ing the ability to obey in silence and of ap- 
prehending men’s motives instead of disput- 
ing their propriety according to womanly 
custom. The second man, grave, severe, 
and just, is more statue than man, and too 
much disposed to regard himself as arbiter 
of destiny; he is one of Major Lawrence's 
men reared in a highly moral atmosphere, a 
Guy Carleton in a uniform, a creature to 
be called a prig, if Mr. Alfred Ayres permit; 
but his friend’s death promises to set him 
on the way to a more normal condition, and 
the heroine. likes prigs. For a first novel 
the book has much merit, but it is really 
three stories rather than one, and au- 
thor has yet to learn the secret of making 
the end inevitable from the beginning, but 
she writes well, she has humor, and, 
though she writes of the English Army, she 
does not imitate Mr. Kipling, a piece of ab- 
stinence that sets her apart from nearly all 
writers who choose the same subject 
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The John Carter Brown Library. 


What is known as the John Carter Brown 
Library in Providence—an accumulation of 
rare books through three generations—will 
be offered to the corporation of Brown 
University June 20. The offer will be 
made under the provisions of the will of the 
late John Nicholas Brown, and with the 
library goes $650,000 of endowment, includ- 
ing a fund of $500,000 for the maintenance 
of the collection and $150,000 for a suitable 
building. 

The library, which is said to include the 
most valuable collection of Americana in 
the world, was begun by Nicholas Brown 
in the last part of the eighteenth century, 
while his gifts at the time to the College 
of Rhode Island caused the name of that 
institution to be changed, in 184, to Brown 
University. There is no desire on the part 
of the university authorities to have the 
library incorporated in the university” li- 
brary, for the Brown collection is not for 
general reading, many of its literary treas- 
ures being unique and consequently. price- 
less. 

An interesting phase of the projected gift 
is the fact that John D. Rockefeller recent- 
ly offered the university $250,000 on the 
condition that the institution, through its 
friends, should raise $750,000. It is believed 
that the value of the John Carter Brown 
Library, together with its endowment, will 
more than carry out the stipulation. 





*THE EMPRESSES OF FRANCE. By H. A. 
Guerb2r. With illustrations. 12mo. Pp. vil.~ 
416. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


*THE POTTER AND THE CLAY. By Maud 
Howard Peterson. Boston: The Lothrop Com- 


pany. 
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_— “Modern Eloquence.” =" .s°°° | 


In making the first announcement of “ Modern Eloquence” the pub- 


+ 
lishers believe that they are presenting a work of premier importance. It Associates 


| 
is a work on oratory, but it traverses entirely new fields. For the first time “ 






















the best After Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses and Anécdotes of the most Justin McCarthy, + 
brilliant men of the present generation (the past fifty years) have been gath- Rossiter Johnson, 

ered together. George McLean Harper, 3 

A work on oratory has meant heretofore a musty collection of time-worn Edward Ellery Bergh, ‘ 
speeches, some of them good, but all of them to be found in divers similar col- 
| lections. The present library is as different from these as its distinguished Ed- Edward Everett Hale, 

itor-in-Chief is different from other men. Former Speaker Thomas B. Reed has John B. Gordon, 

brilliantly consummated this striking piece of work, and now that he, with the and Ten Others. 

aid of an able staff, has practically completed it, the  pumers venture, for the e 
first time, to offer it to the public, a 





Partial List of q 
Four Great Departments Speakers 


“MODERN ELOQUENCE” is a library of After Dinner Speeches, Lectures, 
Occasional Addresses and Anecdotes, embracing the worthiest examples of these 


four classes of speechmaking. The work has no political, religious or partisan AFTER DINNER SPEECHSS ‘ 


tone—it stands for naught save its title, ‘‘Modern Eloquence.” That no other 


work of such nature or along such lines has ever been attempted is evinced by Joseph H. Choate, 
the fact that it cannot be duplicated in the largest library—since it is the prod- Henry Van Dyke, =a 
uct of a hundred libraries and a hundred skilled editorial workers. Lord Beaconsfield, by 


William M. Evarts, 


After Dinner Speeches Samuel L. Clemens, 4] 
Henry W. Grady, = 
After dinner speeches represent the best thought and most careful preparation 































of the speakers. At the annual dinner of such organizations as the New England George ae Curtis, 4 
Society or the Holland Society the most brilliant speakers are selected to re- Henry Irving, 
spond to toasts, Henry W. Grady’s most famous utterances were post-prandial. Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles Dickens is almost as famous an after dinner speaker in England as he Horace Porter, 
is a novelist. Joseph H. Choate, Mark Twain and Chauncey M. Depew have J R Wk i 
established international reputations in this special field. In preparing this sec- aes Sen Ces 
tion the editors were astonished at the wealth of valuable material lying forgot- Charles Dickens. : 
ten or dormant—for no other general collection is extant. LECTURES = 
. Louis Agassiz, a 
ectures John B. Gough, WH 
“a ” , 
A lecture is revamped, twisted and kneaded by frequent repetition till it be- Artemus Ward, - 
comes a model of eloquence. Many of the noblest flights of oratory must be Robt. G. Ingersoll, 4 
credited to the lecturers of this and other countries. A lecture may be biograph- Robert J. Burdette, “a 
ical or critical; it may deal with art, science or literature; it may abound in wit, I : i a 
humor and pathos—for such is the elastic nature of this class of oratory. The Charles Kingsley, a 
present collection embraces the finest specimens of every kind of lecture. Robert Collyer, ig 
Andrew Lang, a 
- Marion Crawford, 
Occasional Addresses “Josh: Billings 
: John B. Gordon, 
This department includes Literary, Scientific and Commemorative Addresses “lan MacLaren.” 
and Eulogies. Technical subjects were avoided. The editorial committee have , ss 
aimed to give only those speeches that would “ read well” or be attractive from ION DD E a 
charm of style or force of thought. Comparatively recent as is the history of =a 
Amertta, its-literature is already teeming with noteworthy examples. The patri- OCCAS AL A R SSES, a 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIa. otic American, as well as the littérateur, will be surprised and delighted with this Lyman Abbott, “ 
department of the Library. Newell Dwight Hillis, Be; 
Arthur J. Balfour, oy 
Anecdotes a ) 
Joseph Chamberlain, 
For an hour—for a whole evening in the easy chair at home—for the study Sir John Lubbock, 
of style that has electrified brilliant assemblages—for the entertainment derived Henry Clay 
from casual reading—this work will commend itself. And for the man desirous — 
of becoming a public speaker, or for him who is called upon at short notice to “tk. Marvel, 
respond to a toast, ‘‘ Modern Eloquence” will prove an ever-present helper. To Edward Everett, 
such persons the last section will especially commend itself; it includes several 
hundred pages of anecdotes, reminiscences and repartee. A well-timed story is E. C. Stedman, 
often the salvation of a speech; and here they may be found in widest possible William E. Gladstone, 
variety—and of the highest possible quality. Danie! Webster 
” a 
Speeches Are Given in Full ANECDOTES. 
F Champ Clark, 
The Library as a whole is not a collection of excerpts and mutilations. The J. P. Dolliver 
constant effort has been to procure the most authentic text (from the speaker + F. VOwiver, a 
himself, if possible) and to present it in its entirety, John M. Allen, oe 
“Eli Perkins.” 4 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. | 
Illustrative and Art Features ee eee 4 
3 FOR A FREE, HANDSOME a 
**MODERN ELOQUENCE”’ is embellished with many full page portraits of | BOOKLET AND FULL DE- a 
+ speakers represented and beautiful color plates | TAILS ABOUT THE “te 
of scenes and paintings. This feature will be found especially pleasing. Write MOST REMARKA I i a 
for y nqu ry ve 
i ° ° of ORATORY ¥ a 
pecial Before Publication Offer, | verrun “the university | 
LISHED, 
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78 Fifth xe 
New York. 
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ticulars about ‘“ Modern Eloquence; ” 
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OUR 7,500 AUTHORS. 


Many Engaged in Other Occupations— 
Literature an Exclusive Pursuit 
with Few.* 


Written for Tae New York Times Sat- 
TRDAY REVIEW by 


GEORGE H. WARNER. 


In a previous article, summarizing infor- 
mation to be drawn from Mr. Adams's 
book, the nationality of American authors 
was considered and information given as 
to how the various Stafes of the Union 
have been represerited among them. A 
list of 6,500 was embraced in the statistics 
given, but since the article was prepared, 
a new edition of Mr. Adams's book has 
come out, bringing it down to the year 
1901, in which about 1,000 additional names 
are found. We have therefore had, rough- 
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their authors. American fiction will prob- | aside from the newspaper. 


ably never realize the dream of those who 
look for the advent of the great American 
novel, which is now only a phrase. Life 
is too complex, the pursuits are too multi- 
farious, the multitude itself is too varied 
in taste, habits, and desires to admit of 
any one study of American life and man- 
ners which shall be deemed typical. But 
American fiction is honest; it is in the 
main wholesome; it is often instructive, 
nearly always charming in some way, if 
not in all ways; bloom séldom flows in it, 
and it is modern, rapid, brief, careful of 
the proprieties, and tends to better living, 
working uot by the frightful object lessons 
in vice and crime of older methods, but by 
attraction, persuasion, and suggestion. 
The poets and essayists have given to 
literature meditations, idyls, reveries, 
saunterings, and songs on nature; for the 
love of nature in America is not an aca- 
demic convention, but a natural possession, 
































saking, ¢ 7,5 t ; his ; 
ly speaking, about 7,500 authors in this} 1) innate feeling, not an acquired taste; 
eountry. i i M the feeling for nature is not a sense of 
2 Vv £ le ed on ay eae : 
cae previous eee ae on ownership, but of fellowship. The minor 
’ was pointed ou 1a e liter: : : 

" 2 erature we are now speaking of is per- 
this country had been an exclusive pursuit | 129ca with this relationship, which is & 
with only a few persons. It has not been, | °° . at ee P, 

it i er ld ntri n exclusive friendliness with nature. We delight to 

8 ( er countries, a *xclus B = - 
- , = f ie What } : appeared in express this emotion of the heart for the 
ste r pr ssion na las appeare : 
pa . > : . : ‘ 7 sinly th wotlk of wen thousandth time, until it has become the 
n 1as been mainly 1e or s , 
oo nat of Cerne 8 . » bird 
who have produced what their vocations warp a0 Ww - vo be eee magi — 
have led them to wish to express, even, ¢ oe gree the s re : a re en the 
s » ese ¢ as vite s ever was > 
in most cases, outside the realm of the a ee me a.’ 
pure literary intent Probably this miscel chivalry of the middle ages or the heroism 

e era nte »be scel- ; 

laneous and very great production has been of ~% wine-dark sea of the distant Greek 

z poet. 
of value to the omnivorous and immense a a z 
reading public existing here, for the ca ve ey oon eae : 
3 . ' res ace is r: . 

is quite different from the wants of a pub- distinct on what Laces ae Dp yee oS Fataer 

lic restricted in its habit of reading  n | # PTefession of scholarship. There is an 

countri where th mission of letter se | CVer-increasing number of men devoted rto 

e i es e ‘ ssio s i i 

to minister t : mall. cultivated and | intellectual pursuits like the ministry, edu- 
i s vu é 8 é ; i , an 

trained portion of the population cation, the law. medicine, who are at the 

The absence of a literary intention, and ——- cme authors ; 

ef a pecuniary intention, such as accom- rhe clerical profession, as one might rea- 

pany the exclu e profession of letters zon from the ancient meaning and applica- 

¢ > @ siv ) E ers, 

: i . , slerk, ¢ ributes by far 
has led to many happy results, among | tion “ the word oleck, contribu ‘ y 
which are the self-education of the writ- | the greater number of writers, except, 
ers, the tentative method, suggestion, dis- | ©OUTS®, Writers of newspapers {t has the 
cussion, progr in thought, and a will- | Most leisure from its public duties and is 
ingness to adopt new views which an ex- | Prone to declare its views on any subject 
cintine nd uthoritative literary guild in with less timidity than any other class of 

st zy and authborits , ar) kk be 

rpetual ex ion often forbid men, execept,, again, journalists. In the 
oe Ua executive t Slo ) t o ; . 
Tt ea with which a living has been | ‘ rly period religious controversy and as- 

it ‘ e I cr é i . le - o 
obt ; fter tt first tern refusal of | sertion were its principal themes; in the 

tainea, a « rie 8 ste i eluss ’ r : p 
F . . last half century the effort of the writers 
the seuboard was overcome, and the coun- | 
try op 1 its vast pl! to tillag and | has been to sweep back the incoming tide 
ene ts ) S lage, an 
a I J | of sclence with a broom, to contradict dis- 
the generous earth poured out annually its , - 
eae s he | covert in material things on moral 
supplies, the forests their woods, and the | s Ayes s Beavia : 
rock their meta} made it p ible for | 2Tounds, or to defend and sustain some 
men to do not only one thing well, but | eee — of = creed; but 
inher a een ¢ irge A po - 
many, and to be chained to neither litera- | oe B PARES ProcUce OF Sapo 
ture nor the soil for life Drohahiv nowhere tlor exegesti counsel, and spiritual ex- 
si i : } \ ple 1 perience, which has had much influence in 
nee civilization beran Nas a people een a 

f t ' ' } it * jit time, though the part of it which is 

ree inge its home s occupa- . 
oa ; Pe t . in 43 | 1 by request stands on the book 
10ons, it udies or i le ires a 1 1e | 
United Stat nd 1 : re h th x- | of the dealers longer than any 

ritec states a 1oOvV ore as e an 
i r t} . e und in restrict vther, and though sermons are the cheap- 
ous care ior ve future oO ma 1 restrict 
: : ‘ bl est literature offered by the dealers in old 
ed laws and with defined and impassable 1) 
social lines, been so generally absent The | 
‘ P ' err. ‘ ) s e al« 
legendary dollar has been the chief pur- | th Ren phesagg has been ma also 
suit only of the imaginary, not the real, | °" ripple ea ee nighbcncndatannete ge a 
Y } t tt thir ; in natur in | written prolifically on current and political 
ankee, mos other lings 1 nature 1 
m< <m religion a ety and politics being | topics, essays on art, literature, travel, 
k ' i acaks . F fishing, history, and many have added the 
us chit pursuits 5 x 
There are works on engineering, both civil | novel and the poem to th : SOOT’ . ate 
| é aretul stimate t e confidently 
and military; bridge building, mining, min- | * ©" Sacer nes ae nee | Peer 
eralogy, metallurg the mechanic arts, | *t#ted that fully 25 per cent. out of a list 
marine architectur unitary engineering, | °° about 6,500 authors, from the begin- 
distillir rustle cookin gastro! is | ning of the Colonies till now, have been 
stilling, rewing woking, gastronomy, 3 
heel 1 hygier temperance ine } clergymen Of these, the Congregational 
yhysiology and vVeiene, ere , ine- : 
5 , : ’ . | ministers e the most numerous, beir 
briation, inity, spiritualism, theosophy, | aie 
social reform, penology, prohibition, slav- apPreaim 5 9-10 per cent. of the who 
ery nd its coroll ry, and the prevention | ~” Pet cent The Methodists come next, 
and its orollary, ¢ reventic Hi ,. 
ef } rty There are numerous works on with 3 6-10; the Presbytevians, with 3 5-10; 
ove 4 he are n , 3 works ae . 
if Episcopalians, 3 4-10; 2 tarians, 
phiiosophic and social problems, woman the Episce penans, : ars . “eo = ae 
2 &- e Bapt s, 2 7-10 > I -rsal- 
suffrage, medicine, hydropathy and all the 26 10; the Baptists, . > the verse 
} | f treatment of disease surgery sists, 1 3-10; the Reformed Dutch, 1; the 
schools o e% en sease, surgery, 
lectricity, hydrography, horticulture and | Roman Catholics, 4-10, with the Quakers, 
elc< ic ydrograp . 1 ltt ane : : 
all it kindred branche and landscap Swedenborgians, Lutherans, Cambellites, 
S in ed yrancnes ‘ i ae ; BCE ¢ = 
gardeni on fungi and insects, on all and Irvingites maxing up the total 25 per 
< ent ym £ i ! Ss, I é 
the natural sciences and physics, on geol- | “ vt. i 
ory nd or tronomy The more evident Not that America is so poor in sects as 
gy, and on astronomy. ) é 
topics are theology, religion, ecclesiasti this indicates, but that the list of authors 
opics are theology, lig . las - : : : 
cism, and their counterparts; psychology on which this estimate was based did not 
humanitarianism, philanthropy, philosophy happen to embrace the innumerable shades 
in all its phase archaeology, and anthro- | ©! Chureh difference and name For ex- 
pology Political economy and finanee oc- | 4™ le, it does not include the Book of 

6) eteteate —s* _ | @ > os lear . . 
cuyy a iarge space, and law a much | Mormon, at once the m st vuln? baie - 
larger one, owing to the great diversity of parent fraud, in imitation of Hebrew style 
statutes in so many States and the conse and history, ever printed in any land 
quent decisions of courts which finally Next in number to the clergy staid 
determine what law is. Probably law oc- | these who, for want of a better term, are 
eupies a larger space in American books classed as educators, a body of men, Pres- 
than divinity, for the jurists have written | idents of colleges, universities, and other 
upon their own specialty, with fewer diver schools; professors, instructors, and teach- 
sions, by far, than the clergy ers, a body of men who stand sponsors 

The more purely literary books are works | for learning and culture and who have 
on metaphysical topi morality, philoso- | “mong them some 11 per cent. of the au- 
phy, ethics, art, literary and musical crit- | thors of the United States. Their works 
icism, travel dventure and exploration, | 4r@ more « losely related to scholarship 
philology, bit raphy, sports, and recrea than any other 

ion There are innumerable stori« nov- Closely related to the orations, the state 
els, and The historical work ure papers, and the legal and Constitutional 
supplemented by numerou historical! | utterances, which are of great weight and 
etudi writer ine far afield and often | Value, and which, according to the inclusive 
into re ndite topic for their theme custom of the world, are literature, comes 

The ition of the short storv and the |‘the work dor in those investigation 
a | : el—that old method of tudies ind conclusions bearing the term 
ni ethe great number of char- | history And criticisms will doubtle at- 
acters uj or e in an art ial seer | t ch greater weight to the historic work 

taking le character, a single motive, | than to any other department of American 
and sketcl rapidly and concisely, de- | letters of the last half century. jut it is 
I g 1 me moment of sentiment not possible to ascertain and state the 
of enthusiasm, or of passior, or in a sin- | exact proportion of these, 
gle scene or tuation, comprises within Next in order the legal profession has 
itsclf a dramatic whole, available for the | the most authors to ‘its credit, some 8 
us of he r d gene tion in which it | per cent The books produced by the legal 
h: had it principal vogue The short profession are not solely, though they are 
story has the dramatic quality, the appari- | ™ iinly, upon legal subjects, the wilderness 
tional power of the drama itseli, ana | Of statute in our States and the Federal 
might, if sed, restore to comedy nd | Government and the multitude of decisions, 
tragedy some of the literary element } which really constitute the law, rendering 
has long been lacking in the play of the it profitable to publish guides and exposi- 
day This new fashion of story telling has tions of law in great numbers. It was stated 
not enjoyed the credit of the full-grown | recently that in the last year more works 
movel or romance, but, looking over the have appeared on law than on any other 
course of American fiction, it is curious | topic except fiction. Journalism, with its 
to see that neariy all the novels have been | Co-ordinate divisions of editor and pub- 
written after a prelude of short stories by | isher, has about the same rate as the law. 
oe it is to be remarked, however, that in lit- 
* c TARY OF MERICAN IT is : om 
A enc onvanare on aa Ae AS oo erature journalism has been a stepping- 

York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $3 stone to a successful literary occupation 
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The --xt prom- 
inent class is that of the physician and 
surgeon, with some 6 per cent. The doctor 
has shown a decided tendency to become 
a naturalist, perhaps to produce, or at least 
understand, his own simples, and a nov- 
elist perhaps to medicine the souls of his 
patients; at any rate, we owe him many a 
literary incantatton. 

and then Hypatia and Sappho, Madame 
de Genlis, and Elizabeth Fry, and Jane 
Austen, and many another have come in a 
literary reincarnation, so that fully one- 
eleventh of the literary names are those 
of women. What proportion of the whole 
literary work—that is, the whole number 
of books—has been done by women cannot 
be ascertained. We are certain that their 
number is rapidly augmenting. But, begin- 
ning with Hannah Adams, the first woman 
to adopt literature as a profession, in 
Massachusetts, down through a long list of 
letter writers like Abigail Adams, of edu- 
cators, translators, poets who have stirred 
the ‘heart wrought well, we have re- 
formers who have had the courage of their 
convictions, writers of tales, charming 
stories, novels of love, of travel and ob- 
servation, and sentimental poems, hymns, 
even battle hymns, serviceable in their 
day, with romance that has gone around 
and around the world, and that once upset 
a good part of it 


and 


} 


There are three classes of authors whom 
we poets, writers, novelists, 
writers, and essayist in the lighter 
veins, which are so closely related that we 
| might almost them as interchange- 
| able in the mac hinery of literature; though 
to be a poet and to be the author of a pub- 
lished book the To 
be fair to should all 
those cor- 
ner of 
the magazine 


space 


class as verse 


story 


class 


is always 
the we count 
who have dropped a tear in the 
the heaved a si 
indeed, 


not same. 


poet 


gh 


to 


in 
fill 


newspaper, 
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that 
time, 


the work 
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literature to no 
by standards, but 
conditions unprecedented, 
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than we 
can account 
than for the 
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in 
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limited 
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America 


the past 
in creation 
j in 
inated 
den in 
we do 


ex 


us 
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Happily, 
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can 

for Haw- 
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know 
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no our ind 


more hymns 


ilms < than we know how bird: 


or why 
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| There ts, again, the class containing the 
utile sentiment refle« 


observ 
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and lition of nature which 
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rm in many way ind for 
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they shall reach the right 
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GPORGE H. WARNER. 


| Mr. Sanborn and Ellery Channing. 


lo The New York 
It is old 
from home to 


thou- 
one 
SO 
80 


as 


in 





Times Saturday Review: 
‘You £0 away 
news about yourse [.” 
I find in your issue of April 27 several 
things of this sort I had that 
the Concord River ran down from my house 
about 1,000 yards to the scene of the Con- 
cord fight, but you inform me that “ up the 
river about 400 yards is the bridge near 
which ‘Minute Man,’ 
across be 
the seven 
leng associated with this region.” 
had in lines: 


Minot, Hosmer, 
Flint, 
sed 


an saying must 


learn 


supposed 


and 
the farms 
families 
Probably 


stands 
the 


formerly 


the 
river 
owned 


over 
can seen 
by so 
mind Emerson's 
Willard, 


you 


Lee, Merriam, 


Posses the land which rendered to their 
toil 
Hay, « 


and 


rn, roots, 
wood; 


hemp, flax, apples, wool, 
Emerson afterward add- 
y and “ Hunt,” 
Now these eight 
of Concord had their farms m 
al ind at the utmost Ho 
Lee ind Willard’s over the 
river from my garden, 


} to whose six names 
| 


“yy " 
é place ¢ 


ed “ Bulk 


Minot 


planters 


in 


oris 





irt only mer’s, 
be 


can seen 


The river, when first I settled beside it, 
(diving in Ellery Channing’s house, as he 
now live in mine since September, 1891,) 
seemed to me the very double of Caesar's 
Arar, which flows into ‘he Rhone with in- 
credible sluggishness, so that the eye can 
hardly tell which is up or down. But cus- 
tom has decided that rortheastward is 
here down, uniess McKinle?, who has re- 
versed the whole Concord tradition about 
invaders and invaded, has also changed the 
course of the stream and made it run up 
hill. That we shall learn when he comes 





here to inspect it in June, on his way to 


annex a Harvard degree. ‘‘ Their house,’’ 
you say of what I fancied was mine, “is 
an unpretentious frame structure.’’ The 


adjective is all right, and there is cer- 














tainly a frame, but I was under the halu- 
cination that a fourteer-inch brick wall 
concealed the frame, even from your 
searching gaze. ‘“ Sanborn still has his li- 
brary.” Wonders will never cease—but such 
is the fact; he has not sold it to the col- 
lectors of first editions, nor pawned it 
to pay his gambling debts. “ The libraries 
of Channing, Emersoa, and Sanborn there- 
fore are the only libraries belonging to the 
Concord group which are still intact.” 
Well, that depends. Mr. Alcott’s library 
is on the shelves where he left it, in the 
house of his grandson, and his great- 
grandchildren begin to read the easy books. 
At the old manse when fF last entered it 
the library of the Ripleys was still there, 
and those of the Hoar family are in place. 
Like our neighbors, we lend books freely, 
and I have missed for somé years my 


“Life of J. R. Giddings,” which, if any 
of your readers borrowed, he may re- 
turn it, and no questions will be asked. 
The exact distance from one library to 
another is not very important, but we call 
it a mile and not a half-mile to Emerson's. 
Mr. Channing is not yet eighty-three, but 
if he lives long enough he will be; and a 


like remark may be made of the under- 
signed and threescore and ten. As to 
the amount of writing we do, that is our 


little secret; perhaps if we were paid more 


a column we might do more Would a 
list of our wardrobe articles interest THe 
Times? Do you take note of how many 


pairs of stockings one has, or bear the in- 





ventory of shirts, as Princé Hal says? 
Trifles of this kind appear in a recent 
‘History of American Literature,” of 
which I was reminded when reading your 
article. The author, perhaps, is a con- 
tributor of yours; if so, he is improving, 
for there are not half so many mistakes, 
page for page, in your columns as in his 
volumes, 
F. B. SANBORN, 

Concord, Mass., May 2, 1901. 
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In speaking of ‘‘ The Delectable Mount- 
ains,”” one must judge it by much higher 
star than those which one applies to 
most of the “young books,’ for Mr. Ar- 
thur Colton has gjualities that make for 
permanent work. Although Mr. Colton is 
among the many authors whose first book 
ha appeared within a year, his likeness 

| , 
to his contemporaries stops with this. The 
kest-natured reader can praise most of 
this y & work only with many qualifica- 
tions. One sa of it “It is excellent 
werk—but of an ephemeral naturé An 
| interesting book—of its kind,”’ and the tone 
im plic that the kind dces not amount to 
ery much To ve w of th recent 
books bv recent a r n any other test 
» applied than whether or not the book 
easil 
hi r f the popular ows 

t The bool that id of 
the inds fi ears ago are de, 
\ hear nothing of them, new favorites 
ha been floated into popularity by skill- 
i dvert ng and any one ks 
back over tt bulk of recent poy tion 
can iy little more even with the best 
will i tl ld, than that the tendency 

be wt There sal en to 
th inert written tuff Occa- 
le all new iter make hi début 
vhose w k merit crit m from more 
permanent pe t ‘ Mr. Colton is 
the last to listinguishec His work 
is so far be d tt é t it enters 
the ver mall ranks of the elk vhose 
work will be considered signif t by the 
j book lovers of a de de from now For an 
| author's work to belong to this higher 
| cluss the first requisite perhaps an une 
jae tanding of human beings the next, 
tye than which nothing is rarer among 
{ the author of this countr 
Pseudo-archaic mannerisms or a faithful 
iniitation of Mr. Kipling’s brusqueries have 
furmed the stock in trade of too many of 
ir younger writer ind the reader with 
the greatest faith in our literary future 
will find few among the younger generae- 
tion whe have any idea of the significance 
of words Many of them can tell a rate 
tling good story—the phrase is used advis= 
dly t describe the story of the moment 

o well, The re not pedantic; they have 
a number of good qualities which show that 
they are not overtrained. Out of this lite 
erary chac a bit of work is turned out 
now und then whose personality and beauty 
make it stand forth Mr. Kenneth l- 
ham's work was of this order, so is 1e 
Delectable Mountat: * by Mr. Colton. One 
speaks of Mr. Graham and Mr. Colton in 
the same breath, because if Mr. Colton’s 
style is reminiscent of any one it ts of Mr, 
Grahatn For Mr. Colton ha a_ style, 
charming and r e; there is an occasional 
bit ot preciousness, an occasional affecta- 
tion perhaps, but the whole is oO vod 
that it seems almost ungrateful to notice 
these, 

It is a curious fact that most of the re- 
cent work that has belonged to this dis- 
tinetly higher class, (one might almost Ly, 
that writing which one ‘can consider as 
literature.) has almost all been in the line 
t short stories. Mr. Colton is no exce; 
tion “The Delectable Mountain a 
bock of twelve short stories, five of which 
ve told from the point of view of le 
small boy Among these are ms , 
best in the book. The first story especi ‘ 
wir of Abandoned Gods is 
miiicl rt and delicate character We 
ing But tl tor are not limited the 

a isk I re re one or sto- 

cf oluer people that are told n- 

ial patho ind ight, and wit 1 pa- 

thes that ybtrusis in insight 

that never calls attention to the autl 3 
persona! ty 

Mr. Coiton, we understand, is a compar- 
ceinvely young man Phere is nothing in his 
work thot betrays this. He has a mellow- 
ne and depth that come to most writ- 
ers, if they ever a in it, only after much 
experience. Mr. J. M. Barrie is one of the 
few writers who « iped the acridness of 
youth, as Mr. Colton has also done This 
is no comparison between the two; their 
work is wunlikes but botn achieved very 
young a geniality uncommon at any age 
Mr. Colton should appeal to quite a large 
audience. The range of his stories is quite 
wide, but all of them are told in the same 
delightful manner, all of them have curious 
littl turns of expression, and an element 
of fancifalness. It is not that Mr. Colton 
has founa the famous “ new field"’ that 
makes his stories original, but that he has 
found for himself a new point of view. 
*THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS. By Arthur 


Colton. New York: Charles Scribner's 


$1.50, 
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LONDON LITERARY NEWS. 
Written for THe New York Timgs SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 
LONDON, May 15 
which has attracted more attention this 
week than any other is the diary of Cay 
Dreyfus at Devil's Island. It is entitled 
“Five Years of My Life,’ and contains a 
full account of the Dreyfus case from the 
beginning to the end. I am inclined to | 
think that on the whole it will be found to 
be rather disappointing. All the facts in 
the Dreyfus case have published so 
wideiy that there can be few Who | 
are not already familiar with them. It is 
true that no complete account of the suf- 
ferings of the prisoner during the time 
epent by him on Devil's Island has pre- 
viously been published, but the world al- 
ready knew that he had been kept part of 
the time in irons; that he had been com- 
pelled to take his exercise in a narrow space 
between two rows of palisades; that he 
had been refused the privilege of reading 
his wife's letters, and that those in charge 
of him were plainly determined to drive 
him to suicide or to kill him by harsh 
treatment. To read of these things in Drey- 
fus's diary is certainly painful, but it really 
tells us very little we did not know before. 
There are no fresh proofs of his inno- 
cence in the book. There needed none to 
convince those who have read the proceed- 
ings of the two courts-martial that there 
has never been a shadow of evidence 
against the man, except the forgeries of 
Henry and Esterhazy. 

The reader of the diary will therefore 
learn nothing new, and unless he is a man 
who understands the difference of ten- 
perament between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Frenchman he may possibly be repelled at 
the vehemence of the language in which 
Dreyfus describes his sufferings. On the 
whole, as a thorough sympathizer with 


Perhaps the book 


been 
people 





| M. Zola's 





Dreyfus, I rather regret the publication of 
the book. It can do no good to the un- 
fortunate Captain, and it does not show him 
in a light that every Anglo-Saxon reader 
will regard as favorable. In saying this I 
do not mean that Dreyfus says anything in 
his book which is the least unmanly from 
the point of view of a Frenchman, but we 
Frenchmen, and not every 
that a Frenchman 
man, and may 


are not ali 
reader will 
may be in every 
yet weep when he is excited, 
himself generally in a way that most Eng- 
lishmen and Americans would call hysteri- 
cal Undoubtedly, Dreyfus suffered terri- 
bly, but other men have suffered at least 
as much, and have been less demonstrative 

Take a Nicotera, 
who, being desperately wounded, was 
captured by the Neapolitan soldiers at 
Sapri, where he had landed under the or- 
ders of Mazzini, to take part in one of the 
Prophet's attempts at revolu 
tion, w 
off the 


understand 
respect a 
and conduct 


single instance Signor 


ifter 


preposterous 
a dungeon on an island 
where the water 
was never less than a foot deep on the floor 
of the cell, and where the only dry place 
was a narrow bench three feet long, 
on which he spent his days and nights. 
Nicotera endured this for more than a 
year, and when he was released by the 
Garibaldians, after the battle of Calatofimi, 
he was too weak to stand, and was nearly 
blind. He lived for many years afterward, 
and recovered his health completely, but 
he never indulged in any hysterics concern- 
ing his sufferings, and never paraded them 
in public. 


as placed in 


coast of Sicily, 


stone 


As on Innocent man treated with the most 
infamous cruelty, Capt. Dreyfus deserve: 
the sympathy of every one. His conduct 
during the whole Dreyfus affair was that 
of a brave and honorable man, and there 
is really nothing in his book that should for 
a moment change that opinion. But I feel 
sure that many impassive Anglo-Saxons 
when reading it will fail to understand that 
the man is a Frenchman, and not an Eng- 
lishman or an American, and will wonder 
that he does not write as an Englishman or 
an American would write. It therefore 
seems to me a pity that the book should 
have been published—espectally as it is an 
extremely depressing book. 


* 
a 


Mr. Frank Harris, in his new six-penny 
paper, The Candid Friend, which has just 
appeared, is evidently one of those curious 
persons who believe that Dreyfug 4 guilty. 
He says “ Dreyfus may not have been a 
traitor, but he was and is an unmitigated 
liar."’ The British public will ask for some 
evidence other than the unsupported word 
of Mr. Frank Harris perore accepting this 
assertion. In what respect has Dreyfus 
proved himself an unmitigated liar? Mr. 
Harris says that he so proved himself, and 
Major Henry. said that Dreyfus was a 
traitor. Mere assertion of this sort is not 
evidence. The Candid Friend is a hand- 
gome paper in appearance, and is full of 
photographs of actresses and of persons in 
society. Its coutents are made up chiefly 
of paragraphs which are not distinguished 
from the average run of paragraphs in 
such papers as Truth or The Whitehall 
Gazette. Mr. Harris informs us in one of 
them that Queen Alexandra says, in refer- 
ence to her new position: “I have been out 
of it for years past. I'm deaf now, and 
lame; what can a throne do for me?” It is 
not mentioned on what occasion the Queen 
thus unbosomed herself to Mr. Harris, but 
that is a minor matter. Of the taste of the 
paragraph there may be more than one 
opinion. Take it al? in all, The Candid 
Friend does not seem adapted to supply 
any great want. Perhaps it will improve in 
time. Certainly The Saturday Review has 
improved—that is, since Mr. Harris ceased 
to conduct it—and while there is life in a 
paper there is always hope. 

By the by “The Candid Friend” has a 
leng and inconclusive argument to prove 
that the Englishwoman’s Love Letters were 
written by Mrs, Clifford. The argument is 


ne te 


NEW YORK, 


not worth much, cnnietatae in view of the 
fact that it is now perfectly well estab- 
lished that the letters were written by Mr. 
Laurence Houseman. Even if this had not 
been established, the public is already tired 
of the question of their authorship, and it 
is difficult to see how any fresh attempt to 
make a mystery of the 
the sale of the book. 
*,° 
Zola’s new book, “ Travail,’ has appeared 
in a translation entitled Work 
ing a large I find it rather 
esting in comparison with the best of the 
Rougon-Macquart series, or 
‘Rome”" or ‘“ Lourdes.” It 
ideas as to the way in 
the world is to be redeemed by 
schemes, 


sale. 


even 

forth 
which 
socialistic 


sets 


and is not convincing to the read- 
er, unless, of course, the 
ist, with a capacity for believing in any- 
thing except Christianity and political econ- 
omy. It need hardly be said 
powerful book in parts, and that there are 
many pages in it which are extremely in- 
teresting. Still, taken as a whole, it will 
probably be 
ing of Zola'’s books. Even Zola cannot 
make a political tract into an attractive ro- 
mance. The romancer can do much with 
religion, for that appeals to the emotions 
as well as to the intellect, but he cannot 
make political economy or the denial of its 
doctrines interesting. He might as well 


attempt to weave the Calculus into a ro- 


mance, 

°° 
Tolstoi’'s excommunieation has aroused 
the letter writers to air their views of the 
frightful injustice with which the great 
novelist has been treated. The daily papers 
for the last week have contained on an 
average three or four letters 


the excommunication of Tol- 
however, seems to be willing 
What place could 


ernment for 
stoi. No one, 
to answer the question, 
Tolstot possibly claim in a Christian 
church? He insists that be believes in 
Christianity, but he repudiates all its doc- 
trines, beginning with the 
Christ and ending with marriage 
is as if 
a regular physician, 
time insist that all treatment of the sick, 
except by the methods of the Christian Sci- 
is worse than useless. The Church 
exists to propagate certain doctrines, 
Tolstoi declares in the strongest way 
he disbelieves every one of them. 
should he wish to remain in the Church 
ind why should not the Church turn him 
out? Wherein the tyranny and bigotry 
and general ‘‘ cussedness”’ of the Russian 
Church and the Russian Government con- 
sist, in so far as the excommunication of 
Tolstoi is concerned, I fail to see. And, in 
point of fact, I have always wondered at 
the clemency of the Russian Government in 
tolerating Tolstoi and permitting 
teach his pestilent theories unmolested. 

*,* . 
lady 
just 


This 


entists, 


that 


Miss 
signs her 


Keats, the 
“ Zack,” has 
lished a new book. I never 
first volume of her stories, but 
be no question as to the merit of her 
book ** The White Cottage.”’ 
tionally strong story, full of pathos, and 
written by an artist. “ Zack" has cer- 
tainly grown rapidly as a writer since her 
first book, and great credit Is due to the 
editor who saw her capabilities at a time 


Gwendoline 
stories 


new 


when most people thought that his estimate | 


of her work was not 
is not 


warranted. The story 
a pleasant one, and the plot, though 
it is artistic In construction, is not a par- 
ticularly novel one. However, 
rather unnecessary criticism, since the book 
is really a thoroughly good one, and will 
at once establish Miss Keats's reputation 
as an author. 
to systematic effort on the part 
White Cottage "’ needs no such aid, and will 
easily stand on its merits. 
“* 

Some time ago Mr. Hesketh Prichard 
wrote a valuable book on Haiti. He has 
now, with the collaboration of his mother, 
written a historical novel, entitled “ Kara- 
dac,” the scene of which is laid in Jersey, 
for the most part. It is well worth reading, 
and ought to be republished in the United 
States—though very possibly it has been. I 
am personally growing rather tired of his- 
torical novels, but the public still reads 
them, and it reads a great many that are 
much less readable than “ Karadac.’’ There 
is plenty of adventure in it, which seems 
to be the main requisite of the historical 
novel, and although some of the characters 
are rather sketchy than real, 
net disappoint any one who wants to read 
a thoroughly interesting tale. 

*,° 

I spoke last week of a coming “ Festus” 
boom. There has already appeared a ** Fes- 
tus Treasury,” and I shall be very much 


. surprised if we do not see within a short 


time a revival of the interest which “ Fes- 
tus" created at the time of its original 
publication, 


*,° 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling and family ar- 
rived from the Cape last week. Mr. Kip- 
ling is in excellent health. His new serial, 
“Kim,” meets with nothing but praise on 
all sides, and those who affected to doubt 
whether he could write a long story—a 
doubt which can be entertafned only by 


those who ignored “The Light that 
Failed '’—will ‘probabl be convinced by 
reading “ Kim Phat r. Kipling can write 
anything a he wishes to w am and in 
so ng leave every met contemporary 
writer out of sight. . ALDEN. 


What a Gardener Thought of Darwin. 
From ‘‘ Notes from a Diary.” Sir M. BH. Grant 
Duff. 

Sir James Paget told us that somebody 
had said to Darwin's gardener: ‘‘ How is 
Mr. Darwin?” “Ob!” replied the man, 


“he’s not ae all ot If -: ound guy find find 
ter. Trea tite camee uae bole tad nant 
for half an hour at a heap of 


thing can assist in } 


and is hav- | 
uninter- | 


with | 


latter is a Social- | 


that it is a | 


classed with the less interest- | 


denouncing | 
the Russian Church and the Russian Gov- | 


divinity of 


a medical man should claim to be | 
and should at the same | 


and | 


Why then | 


him to |} 
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— ca Landor 


About to be Published, 


CHINA and the ALLIES 


a comprehensive and authoritative work by the famous 
traveller and author, 


Henry Savage Landor 


It will be illustrated by nearly 300 pictures, and is a 
work that demands attention because of its thorough- 
ness and importance. 2volumes. $7.50 net. 


THE WHITE COTTAGE oy 2acx 
Richard 
Henry 
Stoddard 


says: 


“*Tf we were asked to name any fiction that 
we have read for several years past that we would 
select as a sure test of the literary intelligence 
and judgment of its readers, and as a positive 
revelation of the genius of its author, it would 
be ‘The White Cottage,’ which places Miss Gwen- 
doline Keats in the forefront of all living English 
women who are known to write fiction of any 
kind.”’ $1.50. 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES | 3y eaitn wharton 


‘*She is to-day the most promising figure we have. To-mor- 
row is hers. How far she will go it is hard to te'l. But with her 
stern devotion to style, her worldly wisdom, her keen insight, her 
wit and her fancy, and, above all, her invariable good taste, there 
is no knowing what the future has in store. Mrs. Wharton writes 
as if she felt that the age of literature was not past.””—vening Sun. 


"$1.50. 


THE ABANDONED FARMER 


By Sydney Herman Preston 
“Will this prove another Rudder Grange?’’—W. ¥. Tribune. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


LOOK 
OUT 
FOR 


SCRIBNER’S FOR JUNE 


Henry Norman, M. P. 
sixth of Mr. Norman’s notable articles. 
graphs. 


RUSSIA OF TO-DAY—FINLAND. The 
With many illustrations from photo- 


~ 


Ernest Seton-Thompson. krac 
new two-part animal story. Illustrated by the author. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin. tm 
The second installment of Mrs. 
Shepperson, 


Walter A. Wyckoff. 


RAILWAY. 


The Scottish University. An entertaining descriptive article 
by Prof. JOHN GRIER HiBBeEN, with illustrations. 


John La Farge. PASSAGES FROM A DIARY IN THE PACIFIC—SAMOA. 
Illustrations from the author’s sketches. 


THE KOOTENAY RAM. A 


DIARY OF A GOOSE GIRL. 
Wiggin’s charming story. Illustrated by 


A SECTION-HAND ON THE UNION PACIFIC 
A story of real experience by the author of “ The Workers, ” 


Senator Hoar. oratory. 


Ghe Amateur Cracksman. 
HORNUNG. Illustrated by F. C Yohn. 


A New Sea Story. ON THE ECHO 0’ 
NOLLY, author of ‘‘A Chase Over Night.’ 


“An Old Flame.” By E. W. 


THE Morn. By J. B. Con- 


Stories and Poéms by J. R. Taytor, Epits M. THOMAS, 
Jones, and H. C. Jupson. 


Now Ready Price 25 Cents 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue New York 





THE BLESSING-OF ESAU 


A ROMANCE OF THE MARCHLANDS. 
By FRANK SAVILE. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


A romance of the days of the Duke of Mariborough and Prince Eugene 
and their last Turkish campaign. 


He has chosen a splendid background, and right admirably h hi 4 
richly colored picture of a period rich in ‘romance —Vanity r, Oe. 58 SRS 98 Oe 


A. WESSELS CO., 7-9 W. 18th St., New York. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


* A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE,”’—Miss Onoto 
Weatanna is not quite unknown to maga- 
zine and periodical readers throughout the 
country, and, although she is only twenty- 
two, she is already the author of one book, 


entitled ‘‘ Miss Numa of Japan," which has 
had a very large sale in the West. But the 
new book which Harper & Brothers have 
in preparation for the Fall is said to be 
as fine and artistic a piece of work as has 
yet been written about Japan. “A Japan- 
ese Nightingale "’ is the dainty love story of 
@ young American for a beautiful half-caste 
Japanese, and the passages between the 
two afford the most delicious comedy and 
heighten the poignant pathos of the en- 
suing Summer-day tragedy which leads to 
a pilgrimage of love that comes to a happy 
clore. As Opie Read said of her former 
work, Miss Watanna’s “art is the grace 
of the wild vine, under no obligation to 
the gardener, but with a charm that the 
gardener could not impart.” Genjiro 
Yeto, the Japanese artist, is preparing sev- 
eral full-page pictures and decorative bor- 
ders for the pages, and everything is being 
done in the interest of the book to make it 
@ most attractive and unique production. 





Witp Lire In CoLor.—Most people will 
acknowledge that the so-called color pho- 
tography has not yet been geveloped to an 
excellence which ts superior in toning and 
tint to the best specimens of old-time lith- 
ography. And yet color photography has 
made it possible to present nature books 
with colored illustrations well within the 
reach of the reading public; this would 
have been impossible had lithography been 
employed. It may be regarded, therefore, 
as something in the nature of a paradox 
that D. Appleton & Co. have made the 
following announcement concerning their 
nature books: A new edition at greatly 
reduced price of “ Bird-Life, A Study of Our 
Common Birds,’ by Frank M, Chapman, 
Associate Curator of Mammalogy and Or- 
nithology in the American Museum of 
Natural History, with seventy-five full- 
page lithographic plates of birds in natural 
colors, reproducing Mr. Ernest Seton- 
Thompson's wonderfully accurate draw- 
ings; “ Insect Life,’ by John Henry Com- 
stock of Cornell University, with full-page 
plates representing butterflies and various 
insects in their natural colors, and with 
many wood engravings by Anna Botsford 
Comstock; a new edition of ‘ Familiar 
Trees and Their Leaves,”” by F. Schuyler 
Mathews, with pictures of representative 
trees in colors, and more than 200 drawings 
from nature by the author, and a new edi- 
tion of Mr. Mathews’s “ Familiar Flowers 
ot Field and Garden,” with twelve mar- 
velously successful orthochromatic photo- 
graphs of characteristic flowers by W. L. 
Brownell, and more than 200 drawings by 
the author. 


SYLVESTER KOEHLER. 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1900, contains an 
interesting and sympathetic sketch of the 
late Sylvester Koehler, Curator of its Print 
Department, who died Sept. 15, 1900. Mr. 
Koehler, who was the son of an artist and 
grandson of a musician, was born in Leip- 
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sic in 1837, coming to America twelve 
years later. In 1868 he became the tech- 
nical manager of Prang & Co.'s Boston 


house, but gave up the position ten years 
later to devote himself entirely to art. 
With C. C. Perkins and W. C. Prime, he 
founded The Art Review, which, although 
short lived, was the ‘‘ most dignified and 
scholarly periodical ’’ published in Ameri- 
ca. He was for a time Curator of the 
Section of Graphie Arts at the National 
Museum, Washington; becoming Curator of 
the Print Department of the Boston Mu- 
seum. The two articles give a long list of 
Mr. Koehler’s work in literature, his most 
important book, ‘ Etching,’’ having been 
published in New York in L885. 


THE ART OF LIFE.—G. Putnam's Sons 
are about to bring out an important trans- 
lation of R. de Maulde le Claviére’s ‘‘ The 
Art of Life,”’ by G. H. Ely. Buffon’s cele- 
brated phrase, ‘“‘Le style c’est homme 
méme,”’ is particularly significant when ap- 
plied to M. de Maulde, who has already 
gained a certain following in America 
through his ‘‘ The Women of the Renais- 
sance,”” which is a bright, yet scholarly, 
study of the formative influences of the 
‘‘eternal feminine."’ M. de Maulde’s work 
is absolutely himself, and it derives from 
his original personality and his wide and 
precise learning a historical value and a 
literary charm almost unique. He is a wit 
with the curiosity and patience of the 
scholar, and a scholar with the tempera- 
ment of the artist. The sparkle and hu- 
mor of his conversation are crystallized in 
his letters, the charming expression of a 
large and generous nature. Trained at tho 
Ecole des Chartes, M. de Maulde held for 
a few years an appointment in the pre- 
fectoral administration. But his tastes 
drew him rather to history than to polities. 


REPRINTS OF OLD ENGLISH TEXTs.—Dr. F. 
James Furnival, founder and director of 
the Early English Text, Chaucer, Ballad, 
and New Shakespeare Societies, has ap- 
pealed to 500 college and university libra- 
rians in the United States to help the Ear- 
ly English Text Society by inducing their 
libraries to subscribe to it. He says: 


The English languagé is the birthright of 
every American as well as of every Eng- 
lishman. Cynewulf, Caedmon, Alfred, Bede, 
Wyclif, Langiand, Chaucer, and their suc- 
cessors belong to every one in the States: 
as much as they do to every one in Britain. 
But we in England have the old men's 
Manuscripts; you in the States have none, 
or hardly any. Your scholars and students 
want prints of these manuscripts for the 
study of our common mother tongue. With 
such prints as they have your scholars have 
done admirable work, but they and we want 
more texts to work on. The poor Early 
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ever, American suppor 

Early En art tent ace npmport, the 
to do, as it should be their arias and pleas- 
ure to bey the money needed would be 
forthcoming at once, and all the manu- 
scripts wanted by American scholars would 
in a few years be placed in their hands in 


a cheap and convenient form. 


The society offers the whole of its back 
texts at $3 a year for each series, instead 
of the $6.25 charged English subscribers. 





RECORDS OF THE ARNOLD SALES.—It is ex- 
pected that the “ Record of the Arnold 
Collection of American First Editions,” an- 
nounced some little time ago as being in 
preparation at the Marion Press, Jamaica, 
Queensborough, will be issued some time in 
June. The record will contain the original 
cost of each item, note as to whether it 
was bought at auction or at private sale; 
as well as its sates price—many of which 
are record prices—thus affording the most 
valuable proof in existence of the steady 
rise in the value of rare books. 

This record will contain a number of fac- 
similes not used in the catalogue, the edi- 
tion consisting of 120 copies, 100 of which— 
80 on American hand-made paper and 20 on 
Japan paper—will be on sale at Dodd, Mead 
& Co.'s. The price for paper copies will 
probably be slightly over that first an- 
nounced, $10 per copy. This first ‘ Rec- 
ord” will also contain an essay by Mr. 
Leon H. Vincent, whose charming bookish 
essays on the “ Bibliotaph” are so well 
known, entitled “An Essay on Book Mad- 
ness.”’ 

Subscriptions are also being received for 
a “‘ Record of Books and Letters,"’ which is 
being made on the same plan, and is also 
to be had from Dodd, Mead & Co. This 
record issue is, of course, a “* Record” of 
the prices brought at the second Arnold 
sale, and f also to be in the fine typogra- 
phy of the Marion Press, as were both cat- 
alogues. It will be issued in an edition of 
145 copies, of which 125—100 on American 
hand-made paper and 25 on Japan paper— 
will be for sale. This second issue will be 
uniform in style and price with the first 
‘Record "’; will probably be ready in the 
Autumn, and, like the first issue, will con- 
tain some bookish essay, the title of which 
will be announced later. 





Capt: Kipp As He SAILED.—Almost every- 
body at some time in his life has heard 
sung one or more stanzas of the famous 
ballad of Capt. Kidd, but probably few 
have ever seen the ballad in extenso, the 
refrain of which, ‘‘As I Sailed’’ usually 
accompanies Capt. Kidd’s name in print. 
In a delightful brochure, with marginal 
titles and wood cuts, the Broun-Green 
Company of this city has brought out the 
entire ballad in a very appropriate manner. 
There are twenty-five stanzas in all, and 
the pictures by W. J. Aldrich, which accom- 
pany them, are, whether actually illustrat- 
ive or symbolical, full of the old-time spirit 
of the ocean. The verses are introduced 
by a brief sketch of the pirate, who was 
hanged in chains at Execution Dock, May, 
1704; 


Take warning now by me, 
I must die, 

Take warning now by me, for I must die; 
Take warning now by me, and shun bad 
company, 
Lest you come 


for I must die, 


to hell with me, for I must 


die; 

Lest you come to hell with me, for I must 
die, 

On the cover we have a picture of the 


pirate in the correct mariner’s costume of 
the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, with drawn pistol, carelessly reclining 
upon a pile of his ill-gotten gains; and we 
read this legend: ‘‘ Ye Lamentable Ballad 
and Ye True Historie of Captaine Robert 
Kidd, who was hanged in chains at Execu- 
tion Dock, May, 1701, for Piracy and Mur- 
der on Ye High Seas.” 


OF OUR FOREPATH- 
forthcoming section 


“THE 
ERS,’ PART 


FURNITURE 
IiIl.—The 


_of Esther Singleton’s beautiful work on an- 


tique American furniture, from the press 
of Messrs. Doubleday,‘ Page & Co., will 
deal with early New England until 1700. 
This part will be succeeded by ‘‘ New Eng- 
land from 1700," ‘‘ Imported Furniture Since 
the Revolution,’’ ‘‘ Domestic Furniture 
Since the Revolution,” *‘ Technical Char- 
acteristics of Chippendale, Sheraton, &c. 
—How the Genuine May Be Distinguished 
from the Reproduction.” Part III. opens 
with an attempt on the part of the author 
te destroy several] fallacies connected with 
the Plymouth Pilgrims. It has been gen- 
erally supposed that they were a fanatical 
band who left the vanities of the world 
behind them. This was not so. A few of 
them were persons of property, and many 
more dearly cherished the articles of lux- 
ury which they had been able to bring 
with them. Still much of their furniture 
inartistic,. As wealth in- 


Was rude and 
creased more elaborate pieces were or- 
dered from abroad. All this is shown by 


the half-tone reproductions of existing 
pieces which form one of the features of 
the book. These plates are critically de- 
scribed by Mr. Russell Sturgis. Although 
in the furniture imported from abroad in 
the first half of the seventeenth century 
there appears evidence to show that the 
cabinet maker of those days was begin- 
ning to use the lathe with rudimentary 
taste and skill, carving upon solid back- 
ground formed the chief ornamentation, 


Books FOR THE FILIPINOS,—A new feature 
in book publishing has been adopted by 
the American Book Company in its prepar- 
ation of books for our Asiatic possessions. 
So far many of the books and papers sent 
to that country have arrived in bad con- 
dition, owing to the dampness of the cli- 
mate and to the white ants which infest 
the warehouses and eat their way through 
anything wooden. They eat their way 
right through the books, and in some cases 
have rendered them practically useless. 
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crea American Book Company: is now bind- 
ing its books for the Philippine trade in a 


material containing arsenic and other ifi- 


gredients which its managers say wil! kill 
the ant at the first bite. Among the books 
recently sent to the Philippines by this 
company were 10,000 small dictionaries 
and 25,000 copies of Frank G. Carpenter's 
“ Travels Through Asia with the Children,” 


or as the book ts better known, his ‘' Geo- 
graphical Reader on Asia.” 


Brinr PersoONAs.—Charles Battell Loom- 
is, author of “ Yankee Enchantments,” 
“The Four-Masted Catboat,”” and “‘ Some 
Americans Abroad," will lecture next sea- 
son under the auspices of Major Pond. He 
ia a student of several dialects, and made 
a reputation as an impersonator before he 
began to write. He possesses two singing 
voices, neither of which he takes seriously; 
oe is baritone, the other falsetto. One 
of his most humorous lectures is on “ Un- 
natural History,” illustrated by colored 
cartoons of his own imaginings. Mr. 
Loomis recently wrote in regard to his 
lecture: ‘This is a line of work which I 
exploited to myself with great joy before 
editors were as kind as they are now. In 
those days I had to depend upon other au- 
thors for my material; now I use my own 
stuff, and enable people to see jokes that 
were pointiess on the printed page.” 

-——Mr. George French has written an 
article on the Heintzemann Press of Bos- 
ton in the current number of The Amer- 
ican Printer. He asserts that “there is 
really no name for the style of printing 
used by the Heintzemann Press. It is fot 
Bradleyism, although Bradley gave it great 
vogue by showing how to manipulate plain 
and Gothic types in connection with rules 
and ornaments, and how to play up to 
striking effects with paper and ink color- 
ings. So this peculiar style of printing 
justifies itself because it has a strength 
and a distinction that has more than 
atoned for whatever it has cast aside of 
the older and more legitimate foundations.” 


——Rufus Rockwell Wilson, the author 
of ‘‘Rambles in Colonial Byways,’’ pub- 
lished a short time ago by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, is a New York newspaper 
man. Six years ago he had occasion to 
spend a week on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and Virginia. He wrote an arti- 
cle on his visit to that quaint region which 
readily accepted by a_ well-known 
magazine It was then suggested to him 
that he write a book on Colonial land- 
marks, and when the opportunity offered 
he went to the Middle States and secured 
material for his book. 
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—There is a possibility of Mr. Hazleton’s 
play ‘“‘ Mistress Nell’ being translated into 
French. Mme. Bernhardt wants the play, 
and the novel will of course follow. Mme. 
3ernhardt’s attention was brought to 
‘‘ Mistress Nell"’ by Mrs. Booth, who ad- 
vised her to go and see it. Mme. Bernhardt 
did not go herself, but her manager saw it, 
and negotiations were soon begun. 


A new novel from the pen of Max 
Pemberton, to be published in the Autumn 
by Dodd, Mead & Co., 1s entitled ‘* Love 
the Harvester.’"” The scene is laid in the 
time of George III. It is an exciting story, 
where plots and dangers thicken, but where 
everything ends happily. Next Fall an- 
other book of Mr. Pemberton’s will also 
be brought out, by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. The story deals largely with 
Paris and the new Frencn nationalism, and 
shows what would be the result of a really 
strong man’s leadership in Paris just now 
and how the clerical and military strings 
are pulled. 

——Charles Hemstreet, author of ‘*‘ Nooks 
and Corners of Old New York,” published 
last year by Charles Scribner's Sons, with 
illustrations by E. G. Peixotto, has retired 
from the New York City News Associa- 
tion in order to devote himself to literature. 
On his retirement his fellow-workers pre- 
him with an elaborately carved 
designed and made for his own 


sented 
desk chair, 
use. 

— Mr. W. Wade is bringing out a mono- 
graph on the deaf-blind of this country for 
private circulation. He wants to counter- 
act the delusion that the task of educating 
them is one of exceptional difficulty, re- 
quiring great experience and special skill, 
when, he says, the truth is that any really 
good teacher can do all for a deaf-blind 
pupil that has ever been done. Mr. Wade 
does not lay claim to the title of doctor, 
which is often used with his name, al- 
though from the able qualifications of his 
work we might suppose him to be one. 

——The de Burlans—a club of book lovers 
and journalists of Bangor, Me.—will issue 
its first publication on June 17, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Bunker Hill. It 
is a reprint of the diary of Peter Edes, a 
prisoner in Boston. It was printed in 1836, 
but is so rare now that a copy recently 
brought $17. The diary of John Leede, a 
prisoner at the same time, is also given. 
Peter Fdes was the son of Benjamin Edes, 
the old Revolutionary printer of Boston. 
The volume Is illustrated with twelve plates 
and fac simile reproductions. 


—-Soon after the announcements were 
made by the C. M. Clark Publishing Com- 
pany that in “ Blennerhassett,”’ the forth- 
coming novel by Charles Felton Pidgin, the 
author of that great success ‘“ Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,’ Aaron Burr would be the 
principal character, and treated as a ro- 
mantic hero, in direct opposition to all 
historical prejudice, Mr. Pidgin received 
a number of letters from Burr sym- 
pathizers thanking him for thus taking up 
the literary cudgel in defense of a much 
maligned character in American history, 
One of these letters led to:.some valuable 
information concerning the private life of 
Aaron Burr, through an interview with 
Mrs. Stella Edwards Pierrepont Drake, a 
lineal descendant of the Rev. Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who was the father of Col. Aaron 
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received another ‘letter from Mrs. Drake, 
which redds as follows: “I wish to thank 
you for the pleasure you gave me when 
you presented me with yo very interest- 
ing novel, ‘Quincy Adams wyer.” I am 
anticipating much pleasure from another 
Aaron and Theodosia Burr talk with you, 
With the exception of the late Prof. Parker 


of the Andover Theological Seminary, I 
have not met any one so interested in 
Aaron Burr as yourself. I am indeed glad 
a defender of a much-abused patriot has 
appeared.’’ 


Elbert Hubbard and His Work., 
The first feeling on taking up Mr. Albert 





Lane’s sketch of Elbert ‘Hubbard and his’ 


work is the assurance ‘that both through 
our familiarity with the style of its binding 
and the general appearance of the book's 
decorations, typography, and paper, one is 
handling a regular Roycroft issue, uniil 
we find the book’s imprint is that of the 
Blanchard Press, Worcester. 

It Is mainly a question for individual de- 
cision as to whether Mr. Hubbard has done 
sufficiently stciking and important work 
to warrant the preparation of a biography 
at this early day. With an idea, perhaps, 
of disarming possible criticism, Mr. Lane 
in his introduction has about the same 
question, stating, first, that his reply is the 
book itself; and, setondly, his own desiré 
to reconcile to his satisfaction the two per- 
sonalities seeming to be implied in the 
writer of The Philistine “Heart to Heart 
Talks," and the “‘ smooth, clean, strong, and 
sympathetic words of the lecture" he had 
heard Mr. Hubbard deliver on the work of 
the Roycrofters. 

The book opens with a short biographical 
sketch. The subject of the memoir was 
born in Bloomington, IIL, on June 19, 
1856. He is tke son of Dr. Silas Hub- 
bard, and a direct descendant of George 
Hubbard, who came from England and set- 
tled in Guilford, Conn., in 1683. Until he 
was sixteen, Elbert Hubbard led the life 
of the ordinary country boy, attending the 
village schocls and sharing in the ordinary 
work and play of boys of his class. In 1S72, 
however, having gone through the schools 
in the neighborhood, he decided to seek 
broader fields, and, rather against his fa- 
ther’s wishes, went to Chicago and entered 
a newspaper office, where the foundations 
for his future work were laid. Mr. Lane 
seys: 

He was fascinated and inspired by the 
great presses and the life that came from 
them, and the type, the paper, and the ink, 
He was inspired by the woncerful method 
of construction, «nd learned as he would 
have been able to in no better way the 
value of system—the working together of 


parts to make the whole. It was a lesson 
he has never forgotten. 


In 1876, at the age of twenty, Mr. Hub- 
tard was a contributor to several of the 
leading newspapers and was becoming 
known as a facile writer In 1880, how- 
ever, he entered into the employ of a small 
manufacturing company in Buffalo, the 
head. of which was a brother-in-law. It 
was a fairly prosperous concern, but Mr. 
Lane says Mr. Hubbard at once took 
charge of the sales, and by a new plan 
of dealing directly with purchasers, with- 
out the medium of shopkeepers, giving them 
the benefit of the latter’s commission in 
the form of premiums, the firm was soon 
put on a large and substantial footing. 

In 1883 Mr. Hubbard married Bertha C. 
Crawford of Hudson, I}., and scon settled 
in East Aurora, attracted by the great 
natural beauty of this village. He devoted 
his hours away from his cffice to literature, 
publishing in 1801, anonymously, through a 
Philadelphia house, a novel, crude in its con- 
struction but not without merit. The fol- 
lowing year he gave up business and went 
abroad, visiting William Morris at Ham- 
mersmith, and falling under the influence 
of the Kelmscott Press. Mr, Lane says: 

So it was with his mind full of this 
man that he returned to his own country 
more desirous than before of following 
his literary inclinations, and determined, 
though he had not considered how, that 
some day he would have a Kelmscott Press 
in America. 

Mr. Lane follows Mr. Hubbard through 
his initial steps, first in the office of The 
Arena Publishing Company of toston, 
where he had to do with the commercial 
side of the business, although he occaston- 
ally contributed to the magazine, his first 
and second acknowledged books, both nov- 
els, being published by them. His third 
novel, ‘‘No Enemy But Himsell,”” was 
published by the Putnams in 184, its fa- 
vorable reception leading to the first series 
of “ Little Journeys.” 

The rest of the book deals with the es- 


tablishment of The Philistine, the grad- 
ual development: of the East Aurora 
settlement and the Royeroft idea, as 


well as with their present condition, not 
only as to bookmaking, but as to fine bind- 
ings, illumination, clay modeling, marble 
working, iron work, and furniture. The 
book touches also upon individual workers, 
and the social side of the Roycroft idea, 
The volume also contains a long section, 
“His Words,” paragraphs by Mr. Hub- 
bard, collected largely from the pages of 
The Philistine, Mr. Lane adding what may 
or may not be the verdict of his readers: 

Mr. Hubbard's philosophy is that of one 
who understands and enjoys Emerson; his 
satire is that of Thackeray; his wit is ag 
subtle as Beecher'’s, and there is an occa- 
sional suggestion of Hearne or Le Gallienne 
in some of the sweet, tender articles that 
are most pleasing. 

The book contains bibliographies of the 
Roycroft issues and Mr. Hubbard's individ- 
ual work, and is fully illustrated with in- 
teresting photogravures, including a por- 
trait of Mr. Hubbard from a photograph by 
Miss Ben Yusuf. Mr. Lane's style through- 
out suggests Mr. Hubbard’s own by a 
certain picturesqueness and inclination to- 
ward slang. 


ELBERT HUBBARD AND HIS WORK: A 
BIOGRAPHY, A SKETCH, AND A BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY. By Albert Lane. Illustrations, 
Pp. ix.-154. Worcester, Mass.: The Bian- 
chard Press. 1901, 
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Burr's mother, Mr. Pidgin has recently 
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according to Prof. Evans, was more prob- 
ably the founder of a Cretan dynasty. 


THE PALACE OF MINOS. 
It is oniy during the brief period in 


Wonderful Discoveries by Oxford Explorers which British explorers have been free to 
prosecute their archaeological operations in 

—Tablets, Frescoes, and Sculptures. Crete that such discoveries as those here 
Written for THE New YorK Times Satur- | SPoken of have become possible. In course 
DAY REVIEW by of time there will be researches in other 


JOHN SWINTON. parts of the little island “of a hundred 


cities,” (see Homer,) though those now 
Are we, at the opening of the twentieth | in progress near the City of Candia, which 
century, to see an ancient figure drawn out was historic in the ages of remote an- 
of mythology into authenticity? Are we to tiquity, are regarded as of the first im- 
catch a glimpse of a Homeric god as he portance. 
lived in the: flesh? Are we to get at the A tourist who visited the existing City 
truth about that one,of the three “ infernal | of Candia as recently as last month speaks 
judges"’ who, according to Homer, was of the people whom he then saw within. its 
the son of Jupiter and the brother of Rhad- walls, which were built by the Venetians 
amanthus, another;of the infernal judges? | after they obtained possession of the place 
Are we to get a picture of the awful Minos, | jn the thirteenth century. ‘‘ The streets,” 
taken when he was alive? he says, “ were filled with picturesque 
swarthy Cretans, swarthier 





The distinguished body of Oxford ex- throngs; 
plorers, who, under the leadership of Prof. Moors, black negroes, and white British 
Evans, are now prosecuting their re- | soldiers belonging to the garrison.” The 
searches in the Island of Crete, and from | differences in religion are marked in the 
whom advices as recent as the opening of | costume. Those of the people who até 
the present month have just been received, | Mohammedans wear the red fez or head- 
give us reason to believe that all these | band and the red sash, while those of 
questions are likely to be answered in the | them who are Christians can be distin- 
affirmative. guished by their more sombre garb All 
the natives speak Greek, which, if we 
may judge by the inscriptions upon the 
tablets recently found, was not the lan 
| guage spoken there in the most ancient 


Farewell, then, to one of the most won- 
derful characters of mythology, around 
whose name so many legends were woven 
by Greek poets, dramatists, and priests in 


: times. 
the times of classical antiquity. : 


The dir wt 3 , If Crete had swarthy Babylonians and 
1¢ directors of the Oxford exploring ex- Egyptians among its visitors thousands 
pedition have within the past few months | of years ago; if it has since then been 
made discoveries that the legendary son 


ae |} ruled by Romans, Moslems, Venetians, and 
of the Thunderer was a real and substan- 


other foreign masters, it can now look 
tial human personage, and was a King in | upon British soldiers in their red coats, 
Crete, 4,000 or more years ago. Near the | who are there with other troops to pro- 
ancient city of Candia, in Crete, they have | tect Crete from the sanguinary outbreak 
discovered the ruins of a great edifice, of the “ Unspeakable Turk.”’ 


which, from the evidence before them, they As to Minos of old, it may yet be made 
believe was the palace of King Minos, and | known, by means of the Cretan tablets ind 
which they describe as a fitting abode for the frescoes, that neither Homer nor Hesiod 


a ruler of great power and opulence was familiar with the facts in his cas 

Perhaps his name may now be taken out 
excavationy | of mythology and planted in history 

were begun brought into sight at first only JOHN SWINTON, 


a few of the relics of the once grand pal- —- — - — 


Impressions by G. W. Steevens.* 


Nothing in these specimens of George 


The many trenches that have been eut 
during the brief period @¢ince 


ace, but as the excavations were continued 
some idea of the architectural design of 
the original edifice could be obtained. 


First, there was a spacious court sur- | Sicevens’s work strikes one so forcibly a 
rounded by a wall which is still about six | the testimony they bear to his absolute fit 
feet in height; the main approach to th« ness for his calling of reporter. The title 
palace was through wide double gates, near | given to the collection could not have been 


which were two altars, the bases of which | better chosen, for it was in seeing thing 

are yet to be seen Immediately behind an- | in little and in large, that Steevens re- 
other court ran a long corridor, opening off | vealed his greatest gift. Whether he was 
into more than a score'of store chambers, | looking at the Turkish Army in Thessaly, 
many of which contained, as some of them | at the Bayreuth stage, at the Derby, at the 
operating table of a hospital, or-at London 
streets during the Jubilee, he saw with an 
apprehension as sharp and incisive as a 
Damascus blade. His “ story’ has all de- 
sirable qualities; it is accurate, it is well 
defined, it is pictorial, and it holds the in- 
terest from the first line to the last; it is 
the reportorial ideal. It may not have been 
the best work of which its author was ca- 
patle—we have Mr. Henley’s word for it 
that it was not, but when he departs from 
it to write what commonly would be called 
son‘ething more in the line of literature, his 


yet contain, huge brown clay jars for stor- 
ing oil or wine, these jars bearing scrolls 


or other ornaments, and forraerly number- 
ing, it is supposed, over a thousand, for 
hundreds of them are still there 


No idea of the original appearance of the 
great fabric can yet be given; its apart- 
ments and chambers cannot yet be defined 
or numbered, for but parts of the walls 
and a few steps of some of the staircases 
remain. A spacious room that. can be out- 
lined was probably the royal presence 
chamber; it was paved and walled with 
stone, and had stone shoulders, apparently 
for sitters, while at one side was a lofty 
seat of gypsum rock, once richly carved, 
possibly the King’s throne. Near this 
room was another, which may have been 
used for bathing purposes, and there was 


faults become more noticeable. 

It is the struggle between genuine schol- 
arship joined to an ambition after literary 
perfectness and the swift dramatic imagi- 
nation of an impatient mind that makes 
his writing so uneven. Nothing in its way 
could be much better than the paper called 
“What Happened in Thessaly," and few 
things could be worse, given the irrepressi- 
ble virtues of the author, than the article 
“From the New Gibbon.” “ He filled his 
editor’s bill too well,” says Mr. Henley, 
deploring the expenditure—in a sense the 
waste—of his athletic intelligence upon the 
needs of the daily press. Perhaps it would 
have been closer to the truth to say that he 
filled his own bill too well; was too often 
satisfied with the kind of writing demand- 
ed by second-rate and rejected by first-rate 
jeurnalism; let himself fall too readily into 
the slightly cynical, censorious, dogmatic, 
and strident style affected by a certain 
class of newspaper correspondent and be- 
neath the dignity of the better class—of 
the smail best class—to which Steevens by 
his endowment and by his thoroughly in- 
structed mind belonged. But judge him by 
his best, and what qualities we get! Dur- 
ing his university career he was known as 
“the Balliol prodigy,’’ and won prizes and 
mcdals to an astonishing number, coming 
out into the active world with a back- 
ground of classical scholarship so compact 

Tt is not necessary to speak of the many | and solid that from time to time in his 
other things that have been brought to light | future of newspaper work he fell back 
by the Oxford explorers and archaeologists, | ypon it to restore his balance of mind and 
for they will doubtless be described before | integrity of mental vision. Then he passed 
long by the expiorers themselves, who will, | from his knowledge of what has been to 
moreover, give their reasons for believing | his knowledge of what is. He entered into 
that the palace near the City of Candia was | immediate and vigorous relations with the 


truly the abode of Minos, the King, hence- soe ee of men ann Sreets. baw 
» rest “Ye vtec if n ordinary newspaper e he workec 

forth not to be regarded as a mythical fig- | among the records of contemporary his- 
ure, but as an authentic personage, not less | tery; next he went where contemporary 
so than Alexander the Great, history was being made, and from Egypt 
and India, and finally from South Africa, 

The facts in the case will not be made | where he died, sent back word of what he 
clear until the tablets which have now for | S@W. In the present volume the paper that 


is the most characteristic of him as an 
the first time been brought to light can be | jonglishman is the paper on the Jubilee, 


read. The inscriptions upon them are of | with its gleeful, boy sh, and withal manly 
two kinds—one kind real script of an un- | enthusiasm for Lor toberts and the 
known character, and the other similar to | 2" en—both of whom were to be truly his 


mourners. 
Egyptian hieroglyphics—while among the In the introductory memoir Mr. Henley 
finds of this year’s workings is a Babylon- untectoyes ine ae - ae Lappe 

. appear to the ‘am sader as c 
fan cylinder of lapis lazuli mounted with ma than his work shows he was. And this 
gold, and the Oxford explorers have in- | we think has been accomplished. He cer- 
ferred from these discoveries that the an- | tainly makes him appear “brilliant and 


. real ind and brave.” We see him through the 
ane m was in touch’ with the two an of his friends, sincere and serene and 


greatest civilizations of the period—the | simple-hearted, cheerful and even jesting 
Egyptian and the Babylonian. When the | in the face of danger, doing his work to 


ith energétic loyalty, wise 
mysterious tablets can be read, interpreted, ee eee in ail but his 


and brought within comprehension much | early death—possibly not altogether mis- 


may be learned concerning the sovereignty | fortunate in that, since it has left him a 
that existed in Crete a thousand years be- — Tae 


fore Rome was founded, It is possible that | —— . 

among the frescoes which have been dis- -PHINGS SON ee G. SS Mex, Coe 
covered there may be a’ keness of the lected and edited y , & Street. With a 
mighty Minos himself, who, according to eet ae . Pp. xxvi.- 


8vo. Pp, 
Homer, was of@ivine parentage, but who, pany. ae ee 


also another, yet containing two pillars, 
upon almost every stone of which were 
symbols associated with the worship of 
Zeus, and also tridents, crosses, and stars, 
which are still to be seen there : 
So great was the size, so numerous were 
the ramifications, and so peculiar was the 
ornamentation of the palace that Prof. 
Evans got the notion that it may have been 
the “labyrinth” of the ancient legends. 
The frescoes of the palace—which are yet 
clear enough to show their subjects—have 
been removed to a new museum at Candia. 
The most perfect figure is that of a youth- 
ful cup bearer of purely Greek profile, with 
a very animated expression, wearing green- 
ish garments, and carrying a blue marble 
vase. There are other works of the kind, 
but less perfect than the one just spoken 
of. The miniatures of the feminine favor- 
ites at Court are very fine, and their ¢os- 
tumes are brilliant in color. Many beau- 
tiful vases have been found in the palace, 
and also a few admirable works of sculpt- 
ure, among which are the head of a proud 
lioness and the head of a powerful bull. 
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PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
A New Nowel 
by the author of “Richard Carvel.” 


THE CRISIS 


BY WINSTON CHURCHILL, 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. 


* RICHARD CARVEL,” the author says, was written as the first of a series of 
novels, which, while in no sense sequels or interrelated in any way, have a distinct 
historical sequence as pictures of American life at different periods. 

In that book we followed the character of the Cavalier, both in the colonial so- 
ciety of Maryland and the fashionable life of London prior to and during the early 
days of the American Revolution. 

The scenes of “* The Crisis” are laid in St. Louis, nearly a century later. The 


| heroine of the story, Virginia Carvel, a great-granddaughter of Richard Carvel, 


serves to connect the stories in interest. The hero, Stephen Brice, isa young New 
England lawyer seeking fortune in the Southern city. 

Among the many characters in the historical setting of the story we meet Grant, 
a poor farmer,—later, the greatest generalin the army; Sherman, president of a 
small street car line,—later aleo a conspicuous and picturesque figure in the history 
of his time, and Lincoln, a struggling country lawyer,—later as President in our 
greatest national crisis. 


To all who followed the fortunes of Richard Carvel, this 
charming romance of his great-granddaughter should be filled 
with interest. She sustains most gracefully the family traditions, 
and in her we can see a nobler, finer Dorothy Manners of the 19th 
century. 

Aside from the narrative, Mr. Churchill has given, with rare 
skill, a picture of the typical reserved New England gentleman, 
“fed from within with all the strength of his needs,” as opposed 
to the haughty, brave aristocrat of the South at the time of the 
Civil War. 

His pictures of Lincoln, Grant and Sherman are graphic, as 
may be noted by the following extracts from letters of Stephen 
Brice to his mother— 


THE CRISIS 


Of Lincoln. 


‘* When he saw me, the President rose to his great height, a sombre, towering 
figure in black. He wears a scraggy beard now. But the sad smile, the kindly 
eyes in their dark caverns, the voice—all were just the same. I stopped whenI 
looked upon the face. It was sad and lined when! had known it, but now all the 
agony endured by the millions, North and South, seemed written on it. 

**Don’t you remember me, Major?’ he asked. The wonder that he had remem- 
bered me! I took his big, bony hand, which reminded me of Judge Whipple's. Yes, 
it was just as ifI had been with him always, and he were still the gaunt country 
lawyer.” 


Of Grant. 


‘*When the General had finished reading the dispatches, he folded them quickly 
and put them in his pocket. 

«Sit down and tell me about this last campaign of yours, Major,’ he said. I 
talked with him for about halfan hour. I should rather say talked to him. He isa 
marked contrast to Sherman in this respect. I believe that he only opened his lips 
to ask two questions. You may well believe that they were worth the asking, and 
that they revealed an intimate knowledge of our march from Savannah. I was 
interrupted many times by the arrival of different generals, aides, etc. He sat there 
smoking, imperturbable. Sometimes he said ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ but oftener he merely 
nodded his head. Once he astounded by a brief question an excitable young lieu- 
tenant, who floundered. The general seemedfto know more than he about the mate 
ter he had in hand.” 


Of Sherman. 


“I think his simplicity his most remarkable trait. You should see him as he 
rides through the army, an erect figure, with his clothes all angular and awry, and 
an expanse of white sock showing above his, low shoes. You can hear his name 
running from file to file; and sometimes the new regiments can’t resist cheering. 
He generally says to the Colonel: ‘Stopthat noise, sir. Don't like it.’”’ 


THE CRISIS 


The parting words of Judge Whipple to Brice are character- 
istic of that striking personality. 


“T sent you to Abraham Lincoln—that you might be born again—in the West. 
You were born again. Isawit when you came back. I saw it in your face. O 
God,” he cried with sudden eloquence, “‘ would that his hands—Abraham Lincoln's 
hands—might be laid upon all who complain and cavil and criticise, and think of 
the little things in life! Would that his spirit might possess their spirit!" 








The great popularity of “Richard Carvel,” 375,000 copies of 
this novel having been sold, has led the publishers to print 
100,000 copies for the first edition of “ The Crisis.” 

The indications are that the first orders will consume the 
entire stock. 


The book has eight charming Illustrations. 
By HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


In size and style it is aniform with “ Richard Carwvel,"’ being a 12mo, 
cloth, gilttop. Price $1.50. 


THE CRISIS 


PUBLISHED BY 


he Macmillan Company, 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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GREAT TYPES OF MODERN BUSINESS 
amuel A 


illows 





‘Wood 






THE SHINING SLAVEMAKEI! eennpe 
Theodore Dreiser 
Luetien Cass Teters 
LINE Poem 
Aloysius Coll 
+++++.-Robert Dunn 
HEADLIGHT 
Eugene P. Lyle, Jr, 


A MATERNAL DIPLOMAT 
ALONG THE TELEGRAPH 





LASKA 
Y OF 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
JUNE, 1901 

THE ARTIST AND HIS MODEL Gustave 

HOW TO CHOOSE A CHILD'S PONY.. ‘ 

Francis Trevelyan 


ALONE ACROSS A 
THE PROSPERIT 
JONES.. 


Kobbé 





Blossom 
ROMANCES. 





allienne 





















THE BAILIE’S DOUBLE..........Tan aclaren 
THE PSYCHOLOGY THE PRINTED 

PAGE ocseseonss Harry T : Peck 
TH TRAVELS OF PRINCE WE 

H RT . -.++..O'Nell Latham 
THE UMBRE sTICE Tudor Jenks | 
4 VIEW OF PIERPONT MORGAN AND 

HIS WORK -E. Machen 
THE YOUNGI THE 
WORLD. .wcccsccsccccccsscecees Allen Sangree 





A GIRL’S COLLEGE LIFE Lavinia Hart | 


THE FIRST MEN IN THE MOON..H. G. Wells 
INSIGHT. ° Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
THE SECRET ORCHARD.........eeeee0: 


Agnes and Egerton Castle 





THE DELINEATOR. 
JUNE, 1901, 
ILLUSTRATED COOKERY 
THE FASHIONS OF LONDON. 
PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN........ Lina Beard 
THE LION AND THE LAMB.. 
Elmore Elliott Peake 









THE DIAMOND. Poem Edith M. Thomas 
SOCIAL OBSERVANCES....Mrs. Frank Learned 








THE PRIVATE LIFE OF MRS, McKINLEY... 
Waldon Fawcett 
Poem.. 
John Vance Cheney 
WOMEN GIVERS AND THEIR GIFTS.. 
Sarah K. Bolton 
AT THE MOURNER'S BENCH.. 
William McLeod Raine 


THE SECRET OF JUNE. 


ONLY, P0eMm,..seccccsesvseeeseess Charlotte Karle 
NC 2 asl 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COM 


Ps = + We ers * 


>¢ y oe De ne 


ILVER ...-N. Hudson Moor 





Grace Pe 


kham Mur M. D 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE, 1901 
BRITISH DUCAL HOUSES..Fritz Cunliffe-Owen 
rie BIOGRAPHY OF A FOUNDLII 
Anne O’ Hagan 
A DRUMMER OF THE QUEEN A Short 
St Herman Whitaker 





ry 


THE WIND BEAST A Poen Derond Ma 
NOISE AND HEALTH John H. Girdner, M. D 
CHANCE A Poer Clinton Scollard 
A COASTWISI YL A Short Story 





* XVI.-XIX 

Stanley J. Weyman 
BUILDING 

Gebhard Nap 
Northen 
iVES.. 
Maximilian 
on aC 


BRIDGES AND BRIDGE 





RUSSIA IN THE EAST..A 
PRESE 





AMERICAN GAME 


HELEN MILLE 





ART'S DEVOTE He 
AN IDYL OF T ESTATE 
Short Story Ss kk 
DEATH IN THE DESERT A Poem 
Hamili 


Tuliet Wilbor 

MOONSHINERS amuel G. Dlythe 
REWARDS OF THE LAW 

William O. Inglis 

THE LOST OPPORTUNITY Edwin Lefevre 

ATLANTIS A Poer John Meehan 

BRARY CHAT. vsicccccccvccesonesevocsecses 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


JUNE, 1901 
BYWAYS 
WATERWAYS 


CHRONICLES OF US 
RAIDING 
THE 








HIGHWAYS AND 
INTEROCEANIC 





George B. Waldron 
G WOMEN IN MODERN LITERA 
2 AND ART H. A. Haring 





THE 
M. Camp 
Sabin 


INTERNATIONAL JUBILEE OF 
ase Soo D 

CONVICTED 

THE GOt 


Verse 
sPEL OF MEDITATION 





Clifford Lanier 
N. Hudson Moore 
Edwin A. Start 

rHD ORIENT 
J. Irving Manatt 

FRENCH LIT 
i. M. Warren 

LIFE OF PLUTARCH.. 

Harold N. Fowler 

c. L. 8. C. ROUND TABLE..Conducted by 
Kate F. Kimball 


THE FORUM. 


TUNE, 1901 
GOVERNING THE ORIENT ON WESTERN 





RIVALRY OF NATIONS 
\ READING JOURNEY IN 


STUDIES IN 











PRINCIPLES Pre Paul § nsch 
WORK OF THE CUBAN C¢ ENTION 

Albert G. Ro mm 
RUSSIAN NIHILISM OF TO-DAY.. 


\braham Cahan 
THE PLACE OF THE SENATE IN OUR 
GOVERNMENT H. L. West 
THE KAISER'S SPEECHES AND GERMAN 
HISTORY Karl Blir 
RELIGION OF DENT 


A COLLEGE STI 


‘ Prof. Francis G. Peabody 

THE HOUSEKEEPER'’'S STONE.. 
Alden W. Quimby 
THE MANILA CENSORSHIP Harold Martin 


AN AMERICAN rHE B 
INDUSTRIAL SITUATION John P. Young 

THE SECRETS OF TAMMANY'S SUCCESS 
Gustavus Myer 


VIEW OF 





TISH 





POE FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


Prof. Edwin W. Bowen 


EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE, 1901 

ALONE UP MOUNT KATAHDIN 
A. Radclyffe Dugmor: 
PLACK MURCHISON, ...Maximilian Foster 
FIGHTING PESTS WITH INSECT ALLIES.. 
L. O. Howard 
C. Little 
Weeden 





A SON OF THE BORDER 
WHEN DE ANGELS Cé 
JOSCELYN CHESHIRE, (Concluded) 
Sara Beaumont K 
THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME 
J. P. Mowbray 





nnedy 





THE VOICE OF MATRIMONY... 
William J. Lampton 
‘TH OF JUNE, 1715 Andrew Lang 
G AWAY HAILSTORMS.. 
Eugene P. 
PHOTOGRAPHING THE SUN.. 
Maximilian Foster 
ON THE STROKE OF NINE Charles Major 
VICISSITUDES OF THE WHEEL 
Eleanor Hoyt 






THE TE 
SHOOTI 


Lyle, Jr. 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN.. 
Arthur MacDonald 
THE LAYING OF THE PIPE 
Theodore Waters 
“CHRISTIAN SCI 
Thomson Jay Hudson 





THE TRUTH 
ENCE" 


ABOUT 


THE BOOK BUYER. 


JUNE, 1901. 
THE ARNOLDS 
A NOTE ON JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS.. 
Frank Weitenkampf 
POETRY.. 
Robert Adger Bowen 
THE SUSQUEHANNA FRONTIER.. 
Augustus C 
HUMAN DOCUMENTS..Reviews of recent 
books by Cyrus Townsend ady and others 
THE LITERARY NEWS IN ENGLAND.. 
J. M. Bulloch 


HENRY TIMROD'S 


Buell 





NOTES OF RARE BOOKS.. 
™rnest Dressel North 








PANY, Publishers, NEW YORK®& 





ie f many recent books 


yew portrait cf Henry Savag 


THE CRITIC. 


UNE, 1901 












IN MEMORIAM: GE¢ MURI r SMITH 
s Stephen 

—y UES-— Verse Jessie BK. Rittenhouse 
REAL CONVEKSATIONS Williar Aret 
NEW ALLI IANCE—Verse... se m: F 

a Curtis Hidden Page 
ART AT rH PAN-AMERICAN 2D 

ON Chri 

SHAKESPEARE AND P 
HOW \ IN EUROPE W. J 
HOW TO TRAVEL IN AME 





: Hubert, Jr, 
N GARDINE AN AP 
PRECIATI George Loui Beer 
MR. WILLIAM HANNIBAL THOMAS DE- 
FENDS HIS BOOK 
BLACKSTICK PAPERS 


SAMUEL RAW 





No. & 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie 


(Egeria at Brig ) 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


NE. 1001 


SOME PEOPLE I HAVE MARRIED 


D 





AILEEN.--Chapters I, and I eee 

Elizabeth K 
* THE FARM...W 
GENTLEMAN OF 
lorence 
USE 





THE 
M. Kingsley 


iE 

ik YUUNG 
WOODSHED 
TWO SMALL COUNTRY 









d by Arthur Little 
; rd Howard 
HOTOG 


LOVE STORIES 0 ( 
THE FOREMOST WOMEN 











RAPHERS Fran B. Johnston 
WHAT OF THE WOMAN HER: ° 
An A 
KATE CHASE AND HER GR 
BITION 
WOMEN AS POOR PAY 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS. 


JUNE, 1901 
















THE PAN-AMERICAN ON DEDICATION 
LAY am H. H hkiss 

ARTISTIC EFFI > OF THE PAN-AMER 
IGAN EXPOSITION Ernest Knaufft 

HOW NIAGARA HAS |! N HAI 
NESSED William C Andrews 

PROFE A. ROWLAND, THE 
GREAT 

THE L T I UMPHS OF ELECTRI 
CAL -_VENTION Joseph S. Ames 

THE WINNING WAR 





B 


SUMPTION lvester Baxter 
THE NEW OIL FIELDS OF THE UNITED 

STATES David T. Day 
THE PRINTING OF SPOKEN WORDS 


Frederic Irland 


THE BOOKMAN. 


JUNE, 


1001, 





[Ww 





William 
MARLBOROUGH 
Wilbur Finley 

NINE BOOKS OF SOME IMPORTANCE 
I.—Russell Sturgis * Architecture 





JOHN, DUKE OF 















Building.’’ Il Haeckel Rid« 

of the Universe hington 
F¢ , ashingt Walter 
Be 2ast Lor Miss Run 
kle’s ‘‘ The Helmet v - wa 

Richard Le Gallienn Love Letters of 
the King VII.—Sidney McCall's 


“Truth Dexter Vill Duffield ©: 
borne’s *‘ The Lion's Brood."’ IX.—Wi 
ston Churchill's The Crisis 
THE CRY OF A THOUGHT. (Poem) ° 
Martha Gilbert Dickifu ® 











THE STORY OF SCULPTURE AT THE 
PAN-AMERICAN R 1 Armstrong 
WARWICK OF THE KNOBS..Chapters 
Ill., IV V Vv ‘ John Uri Lloyd 


HERE AND THERE I Stanford Uni 













vers once more IT Harvard Uni 

versity and President McKinley a 3 MK 
FOREIGN AUTHORS IN AMERICA 

Part V ° ° us Roc Wilson 
LITERARY PARIS . ° Cohn 
A CHRONICLE 4 IR OWN 

Other AHan 





NOVEL 


Monument to Revolutionary Heroes. 


Baltimore, ‘‘ the City of Monuments,” {s 
to have yet another. A monument, sixty 
feet high, of granite, surmounted by the 
Goddess of Liberty in bronze, is to be 
erected at the intersection of ‘‘athedral 
Street and Mount Royal Avenue, to the 
memory of all the Maryland heroes of the 
Revolution, and will be unveiled and dedi- 
cated, if no mishap occurs, on Oct. 19 next. 
It is to be raised by the Maryland Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
the date selected for the public ceremonies 
is Peggy Stewart Day, always patriotically 
celebrated by Baltimoreans-. 


- 











PINGAL 


Aik 


LANL. VOTBCsseeeenee the Ste 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


HOLLAND THOMPSON, Columbia University, 
New York City ‘The title of the book asked 
for by ‘Inquirer’ in THe New York TIMES 
SATURDAY Review of May 11, is ‘ A Defensé 
of the Revolutionary History of the State of 
North Carolina from the Aspersions of Mr. Jef- 
ferson it is by J. Seawell Jones of Shoeco, 
North Carolina, and was published in Boston in 
iss4 It is not, as your correspondent suggests, 
an attempt to prove that Mr, Jefferson did not 
write the Declaration of Independence, but an 
attempt tu prove that he knew of the Mecklen- 
burg declaration of May 20, 1775, and used cer 
tain ideas and phrases contained in it. The vol 
ume was called out by a letter of Mr. Jefferson 
in 1819, declaring that he had neveg heard of 
the Mecklenburg resolves, and att&eking the 
patriotism of the North Carolina representa 
tives in the convention."’ 

SUBSCRIBER,"' Dover, Me.: ‘“ Please give 
Mme some particularg in regard to the authors of 
*Lord Jim’ and ‘A Dream of a Throne.’ ”’ 

We. know little concerning C. Fleming 
Embree, author of “A Dream of a Throne.” 
Perhaps his publishers, Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, might be willing to give 
required information. Joseph Conrad, au- 
thor of “ Lord Jim,” first published in 1900, 
is a master in the English merchant serv- 
fee. His address in England is Pent Farm, 
Stanford, near Hythe, Kent. His other 
books are ‘‘ Almayer's Folly,”’ 1805; “An 
Outcast of the Islands,’’ 1896; ‘‘ The Nigger 
of the Narcissus,’’ (published here as ‘“* The 
Children of the Sea,"’) 1807; “ Tales of Un- 
rest,"" 1898, and “ The Heart of Darkness 
and Other Stories,"’ 1899. 


Eighth York 


Feni- 


Avenue, New 
Constane 


't..& BR 690 
City Are all the works of 
more Woolson still to be had?" 

Most of Miss Woolson’s 
parently still in print. Her ‘* two Women” 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., at $1 
Harper & Brothers are the publishers of 
her other books, issuing ‘‘ Castle Nowhere," 
“For the Major," and ‘“ Rodman, the 
Keeper,’ at $leeach; “ Anne,"’ *' Dorothy, 
and Other Stories,” ‘‘ East Angels,” ** The 
Front Yard and Other Italian Stories,” 
* Horace Chase," and .* Jupiter Lights,’ 
at $1.25 each, and Mentone, Cairo, and 
Corfu,” at $1.75. 


works are ap- 


230 West Twenty- 

‘Will you kind 
few ood 
mono- 
charac- 


KLEINHANS, 
second Street, New York City 
ly furnish me with the names of a 
compilations of readings, recitations, 
logues, &c., clally of a humorous 
ter."’ 

Thére are many good compilations of this 
kind. Any dealer in school books can fur- 
nish them 


LINDLEY 


espe 


P. E. BOGERT, 104 
City ‘I have Longfellow’'s 
the Harners, 1849. Is it a first 
it any value? What is the value of a ‘ New Tale 
of a Tub,’ proof illustrations inserted, after de 
signs by Lieut. J. 8. Cotton, by F, W. N. Bay 
ley, New York, 1842?" 

Longfellow's ‘“ Poems” of 1846 is a first 
edition and has brought as much as $21, 
(Arnold saie;) ordinary copies sell for one- 
fifth of that sum. The edition of 1549 con- 
tains *‘ Evangeline" (first issued in 1547) 
and other additions, and is worth $2 or $3. 
The second book our correspondent refers 
t@ has no value, 


W. F. ROCHELLE 
the market value of a 
new binding’? "’ 

Dr. Johnson's 
hundrea and eight numbers were issued, 
between March 20, 1749, and March 17, 
1752, generally occurs in two volumes, each 
dated 1751. Its value in this shape is from 
$10 to S20, if condition is good. A copy in 
the original numbers would fetch more. 


DEAVITT, 11 
Montpelier, Vt ‘Has Cowper's 
1782, any value? The interest manifested in_ the 
last few issues of THE NEW YORK TIMES Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW, in regard to the American 
editions of Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters," prompts me 
to add that I have an edition which reads (in 
part) on the title page: ‘ Practical Morality; or, 
a Guide to Men and Manners; consisting of 
Lord Chesterfield’s Advice to His Son, Hartford, 
1853.°° As the statement was made in your 
columns that there was no American edition of 
this work, I wish you to publish this as a cor- 
rection of the correspondent’s statement." 
The Cowper has no great value. 


New York 
* Poems,’ New York 
edition, and has 


John Strect 


Jackson, Tenn.: ‘‘ What is 
copy of ‘ The Rambler,’ in 


“ Rambler,’ of which two 


Street, 
Talk,’ 


Baldwin 
* Table 


GEORGE T 


FARRINGTON: “Will THe NEw 
Times SATURDAY REVIEW kindly teil 
and where was Miss Julia Marlowe 
born, and where does she live now. Is Julia 
Marlowe her real name?”’ 

We weuld refer our reader to the Queries 
and Answers column of THE SATURDAY 
Review of April 6, where replies were 
given to similar questions to the above. 


MABEL 
Yorx« 
me when 


Amsterdam, N. Y.: 
vise me through the columns of THE NEw 
York TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW. where and 
at what price 1 can obtain a copy of the volume 
entitled * Woman: Can She Reason?’ which 
was reprinted by THE NEW YORK TIMES about 
two years ago,"’ 

A copy of ‘Woman: Can She Reason?” 
can be secured at the publication office of 
Tue New York Times. Price 25 cents. 


INQUIRER, mindy, ad- 


THOMAS A. WILSON, 239 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-sixth Street, New York City: ‘‘ Can 
you tell me the full text and author of a poem 
which has in it these lines 

*A littie more sleep, a little more slumber, 

A little more folding of the hands to rest’ ?”’ 

See ‘ Proverbs,” in the Bible, Chapter 
Vi., Verse 10, and again, Chapter XXIV., 
Verse 33: 

Yet a little sleep, a little slumber 
A little folding of the hands to sleep, 


“J. B. S.,"’ 1,826 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn.: *‘ What is a good edition of Charles 
Kingsley's works? "’ 

The ‘“ Eversley Edition,” 
Company, novels and poems in thirteen 
volumes, $16.25. The same house also pub- 
lishes his entire works in twenty-nine vol- 
umes, at $1.25 per volume. 


the Macmillan 


Appeals to Readers. 


LEONHARD FELIX. FULD, 130 East One 
Hundred and Tenth Street, New York City: 
“* What was the earliest fashion paper printed in 
England, and what was the date? What was the 
earliest American paper of the kind? What Ger- 
man dessert is called ‘ Fuerst Pueckler,’”’ and 
why is it so called?" 

VINSON & KORNER, 157 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio: ‘‘ Will you kindly inform us 
who wrote ‘ Channing's Symphony’? What is it 
taken from? We have seen it attributed to 
Willlam Ellery Channing, also to William H. 
Channing, and would like to be set aright.’’ 

ELIZABETH LILLIAN HEATH, Brooklyn, 

. ¥.: “If would like to know who wrote the 
following little poem. It was torn from a Bos- 
ton newspaper about a year ago without regard 
for the author's name. If you can print it in 
THe New York Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW 
some reader may possibly know who wrote it 
and where it originally appeared: 

A GOOD NIGHT. 
* While I watched a star alone in the sky, 
Yet glistening bright; 
I heard a voice in the still air cry: 
“Good night! Good night! '’ 
I kor the message came from thee, 
nd I knew, dear love, it was meant for me, 
ut its echo filled my soul with fear, 
is last lone night of a dying year, —- 


the | 





NEW YORK, 


And filled with longing my aching breast 

To depart with the night from the world’s un- 
rest 

And with soul uplifting on wings of prayer, 

I whispered back through the chill night air, 

For the star still gleamed from its dizzy height 

** Soul of my soul, good night, good night! Pa 


New Brunswick, N. J.: 
following book: ‘ The Untold 
Case of Dr, Jekyll and 
ympany 


A. 8. GRAHAM, 
is the author of the 
Sequel of the Strange 
Mr, Hyde,’ Boston, Pickney Publishing C 
isoo?'" 


THOMAS J. L. McMANUS, 140 Nassau Street, 
New York City ee. 
me the correct 
forty years 


mn which | heard 
tings in Virginia? 


lines of a h 
ago at bush me 
The lines I refer to are the following 
‘I long to he there, thy glory to share, 
To lean on my Saviour's breast.’ 


A Prediction of Dr. Babcock’s. 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 


In 1899.1 happened to attend a service in | 
The pul- | 


the college chapel at Princeton, 
pit that morning was filled by a 
who at a distance of fifty feet or 
the appearance of being a young 
four or five and twenty. Not only his face 
and figure, but his voice and manner gave 
the impression of youthfulness; and I 
found myself assuming that this 
eloquent who, with 


preacher 
o had 


and speaker, hands 


thrust down into his trousers’ pockets and | 


head thrown slightly back, poured forth a 


torrrent of exhortation and encouragement | 
before | 


to the hundreds of undergraduates 
him, was himself a recent graduate of the 
university, addressing many of his former 
fellow-students, with whom he had scarcely 
had time to get out of touch 

It was my good fortune to be ented 
to Dr, Babcock after the congregation was 
dismissed; and at close range he proved to 
be a man of more than forty years, looking 
perhaps even older than he was, I 
wholly ignorant of his high reputatton, but 


pre 


it needed no insight to see that he was such 


a man as New York sorely needs. When, 
with others, I urged him to leav 
for a larger field of usefulness, he pro- 
tested against the suggestion “Mine is a 
very small wheel,”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
with great rapidity. If I should go to a big 
like New York, there is so 


city where 


much to do, there would be a hot box in a | 


These words were sadly 
hearers 


very little while.” 
prophetic—more so than any of his 
suspected. 

In November, when Dr 
overcome his disinclination to 
church in Baltimore and had become Dr, 
Van Dyke's successor in this city, I wrote 
to express my gratification 
done so, and to suggest in behalf of a pub- 
lishing house that he should get 
the material for a volume of his sermons 


Babcock had 


leave 


He replied: “I have turned my back to my | 


home and my face to the war. I dared not 


flinch. Now God be with the right Do not 


talk to me about such a thing as publica- | ¢ 


tion. I have no hankering for going down 
to posterity in half calf. But if [ ever do; 
it must be some time when I have broken 
a leg, or have much unoccupied time [ 
appreciate the proposition, though, pro- 
foundly.” 

Some months later I ventured to 
the suggestion, teally, I have nothing to 
bind,’* Dr. Babcock replied. “I 
ing so directly with people that the bacillus 
of the kakoethes scribendi finds no 
on which to lodge. 
long enough in this sleepy town it 
be fine to have a little visit some time. 
are planning Egypt, etc., Feb. 23." 

In this letter were inclosed two or three 
printed slips of poems signed ‘“‘M. D. B." 
In reply 


renew 


am 


would 
We 


would object to 
Babeock wrote (Feb. 
hand this time, but on a typewriting ma- 
chine: ‘‘ Forgive the printing, but I am 
swimming in a flood this morning! The 
verses referred to have all been printed in 
The Sunday School Times or The Inde- 
pendent. If you care to reprint them, with 
acknowledgment, I would be glad. They 
may wedge in a serious thought some- 
where.” 

Among these poems was the one entitled 
“ Emancipation,’ which has been widely 
copied this week apropos of the 
self-inflicted death at Naples on the 18th 
inst. In view of this tragedy some of the 
lines are inexpressibly pathetic: 


their being reprinted, Dr. 
4)—not in his own 


“Why be afraid of death, as though your 
life were breath? 
Death but anoints your eyes with 
Oh, glad surprise! 
. . * 7 . . * 
Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet sleeping you 
are dead 
Till you awake and rise, here or beyond 
the skies. 
Why should it be a wrench to leave your 
wooden bench? 
Why not, with happy shout, 
when school is out? 
The dear ones left behind? O foolish one 
and blind, 
A day, and you will meet; a night, and 
you will greet. 
New York, May 22, 1901. J. B. G. 


clay. 


run home 


Walt Whitman Fellowship Papers. 


The annual convention of Walt Whitman | 


Fellowship Papers will be held in this city 


May 31 in the Hotel St. Denis at Eleventh | 


Street and Broadway. One of the sessions 
will be at 3 P. M., devoted to addresses, 
readings, and songs, (these on Whitman 
themes;) one at 5:30 or 6 for the trans- 
action of routine business; one at 7, which 


includes the dinner, (the cost of which will 


be $1.50 each guest,) and any informal 
speeches obviously not provided for in the 
afternoon programme. The mectings of the 
Fellowship are invariably opened freely to 
all, the obvious privilege of the members 
being merely the right to vote. It is 
desired that suggestions as to programme, 
&c., should be made to the following com- 
mittee: Isaac Hull Platt, President, 30 
West Seventy-first Street; Horace Traubel, 
Secretary, Camden, N. J.; Mary B. Tal- 
mage, 441 Park Avenue; John H. Johnston, 
18 John Street; John Miley, 30 West Sev- 
enty-first Street. 


“Who | 


“an any of your readers give | 


man of | 


vigorous | 


was | 


Baltimore | 


revolves | 


his | 


that he had ! 


together | J 


work- | 


node | 
If one could keep awake | 


to an inquiry as to whether they | 
had been published and whether, if so, he | 


author's | 





Some Fiction 
You Should Read. 


Dwellers 
in the Hills 


By MELVILLE D. Post, author of 
“The Man of Last Resort,” etc. 
$1.25. 

A tale which very nearly if not 
quite deserves the epithet “ great.” 
It tingles with excitement from be- 


ginning to end; yet even greater | 


charms are the style, the character- 
izations, and the atmosphere of ro- 
mance. 

“Mr. Post his written a book which 
will live long after his death, for it is pure 
literature.’"’—Omaba World-Herald, 


The Forest 
Schoolmaster 


Authorized transla- 
$1.50. 


By PETER ROSEGGER. 
tion by FRANCES E. SKINNER. 


«¢ Beautiful and strong, strange and som- 
bre, ‘The Forest Schoolmaster’ belongs 


among high class literature.” —‘Detrott Free 
Press. 


‘Here are poetical feeling and decided 


| charm of expression, as well as that broad 
| human sympathy which is at the base of 


all real literature.’’—Out/ook. 


“Remarkable in its large and tempered 


view of life.’—N. Y Times. 


Have you read 


Another Englishwoman’s - 


Love Letters ? 


In it witty BARRY PAIN is at his wittiest. It has been called 


the ‘‘funniest parody ever written.” 


Love and 
HMonor 
By M. E, CARR. £1.50, 


A rattling story of the days when 
Western Europe was devastated by 
the French Revolution and Napo- 
leon. The London critics praise 
the book: 


Literature: ‘Aa excellent object lesson 
in writing a popular semi-historical novel.” 

Spectator: “Miss Carr. has originality 
and literary skill.” 

Post: ‘Finely conceived 
worked out.’’ 


and finely 


New and 

Forth- 
coming 

Issues 


Agatha Webb 
By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN. 
Paper, 50c. 


The sum total—of about 


The fludson Library 


two | 
thousand reviews of this book is | 


$1. 


ETHEL WaTTS MUMFORD. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. Cheaper edi- 
tion, 16mo, paper, 50c. 


A tale of New York “Society,” 
of the manceuvres of a new-relig- 
ionist, and of her “ dupes.” 

“ * Dupes’ is good.’’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ One of the best stories we have read in 
many a long day.’’"—B8uffalo Commercial. 


‘Here, at last, is something new—as re- 
freshing as it is original and entertaining.” 
—Cbicage Times-Herald. 


The Best 
50-cent 
Fiction 
Serics 


The Play Actress 
3y S. R. CROCKETT. 
The Upper Berih 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
2 vols. in one. Paper, 50c. 
(Ready tn Fune.) 
These two masterpieces are now 


that it is one of the strongest of | presented in compact and inexpen- 


mystery stories. 


| sive form. 


A Princetonian By JAMES BARNES. 


A remarkably good college story. 


New, cheaber edition, paper, 50c, 


(dn Press.) 
Miss Green’s “ Marked Personal,” and ‘‘ Hand and Ring,” and Ambrose 


Bierce’s “In the Midst of Life” 
Library. 


have been recentiy issued in the Hudson 


N. B.—If you are interested in any of the foregoing titles we shall be 
glad to send full information and ozr ale catalogue. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 W. 23rd St., 
New York. 


A Book which Every Lower of Birds Should Own. 


She Home Life 
of Wild Birds 


By FRANCIS H. HERRICK, of the Department of Biology of Adelbert 


College. 141 
piece in photogravure. 


illustrations from photographs from life. 
Quarto, $2.50 net. 


Frontis- 
By mail, $2.75. 


This -is the most remarkable and interesting series of bird pictures ever pub- 


lished, 


Mr. Herrick bas photographed the life of wild birds in their nests at a 


distance of about two feet. Heretofore, photographs of the nest-life of wild birds 


have been through the medium of a telescope. 


Such an achievement as this com- 


mands the attention of every one interested in the subject, especially in view of 


the very moderate price of the book. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Circular, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 & 29 west 234St., NY. 























































SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF BOOKS AND ART 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, 


TWENTY PAGES. 





LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 


The interesting articles of Mr. Warner 
country, offered 


the 


on authorship in this 
for the consideration of 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW, are not without 


their direct 


readers of 


suggestiveness aside from 


statement. It appears that some 7,500 
authors have been discovered in this land 
No doubt a few 


the 


of trade and commerce. 
escaped the 
Your young author, especially the poet, 


detection of writer. 
is an elusive and diaphanous creature at 
the best, and when he is sought by one 
who does not offer the pages of a large 
magazine and a handsome check there- 
with, but merely: the dry print of a terse 
recom, 
curl 


this sensitive plant is prone to 


and fade into temporary 


Yet it 


up away 


obscurity. was no small feat to 


find these 7,500 writers of books. For it 


is the writer of books who is dubbed au- 


thor. contribute ” to period- 


icals is 


Merely to “ 
not to be 





an author. Binders’ 


boards are the hall mark of authorship. 

On the other hand, not a few readers 
will hesitate about according the title of 
written 


author to every person who has 


a book. In the wide and literal sense of 
the word every one who produces a book 
but it that 


author 


is an author, is safe to 
the 


only one who has written strictly liter- 


say 


average man accepts as an 


ary works. At any rate, that is the con- 


ception of authorship enter- 


But 


popularly 


tained. where is the line to be 


drawn? 

We that Mr. 
places writers of law books and other 
technical works No 
doubt those who hold to the purely lit- 
gut may 


find Warner's article 


among authors. 
erary view will object to this. 
not a work on law be of a literary char- 
And is it 
astronomy with literary skill? 


acter? impossible to treat of 
Mr. War- 
ner finds his way out of the dilemma by 
that many of 
books 


thors, but are men to whom the making 


noting those who have 


written are not exclusively au- 


of a volume is an avocation, or at best a 


corollary to a main pursuit. Some very 


fine works have been produced by men 


who were not habitual authors and who 
had other means of earning a livelihood. 
the other like the 


Cyrus Townsend found it 


On hand, some have, 


tev. Brady, 
profitable to abandon their original call- 
ings in order to devote themselves wholly 


to authorship. 


These are entitled to be regarded as 
literary authors pure and simple. But 
however the subject be viewed, it is an 
interesting and significant fact that 


7,500 persons have found it worth while 


in this land of commercial enterprise to 





turn their thoughts to the making of 
books, and that publishers have been 
able to discover a sufficient public de- 
mand for their works to put them into 
print. 
ON MISTRANSLATIONS. 
The rage for translation has induced a 


professor of Harvard to translate, and a 


reputable publisher to bring out, in a 
handsome and sumptuous form, an Eng- | 
lish edition, in many volumes, of the } 
works of Théophile Gautier. The enter- 
prise strikes us as a mistake from two 
points of view, the moral and the art- 
istic, and almost equally from each. 

It is quite true that the translation is | 
wonderfully well done. But that is by 
no means a conclusive answer to the } 
question: ‘‘ Why do it at all?” In those 
famous lectures “On Translating Ho- | 
mer’’ Matthew Arnold desiderated for a 


translation those qualities which would 


make unon the exclusively English read- 

er the same impression that the original 
wie 

made upon Greek scholars, one or two of 


whoin he names. But, in truth, there are 
no such translators and no such transla- 
Virgil 
allowed Pope’s to be Homer, 


the 


tions. Dryden's is than 
Bentley 
The 


have been done by 


no more 


best translations from classics 


classical scholars for 


the amusement of one another. And no 





The New Bork Gimes. | 


| 





| 
| 





translator would pretend that he had 
reproduced the effort of his original for 
a reader who did not know that orig- 
inal. translation of 
And, in 


Every successful 
poetry must be a paraphrase. 
proportion as it is successful and peri- 
phrastica], the translator must be con- 
sidered the artist, and his work as origi- 
We have had a shining exam- 
of Omar 


nal work. 
ple of this truth in the case 
Khayyam. We have to own that, so far 
as the English translation is successful, 
is Fitz- 
Gerald entitled to recognition as an Eng- 


as an English poem, in so far 
lish poet. 

And what is true of poetry is as true 
of prose, so far as prose depends upon 
its artistic quality, upon its style. There 
can be no valid objection to translations 
of Balzac, precisely because Balzac was, 
in the general inventory of his remarka- 
ble little of an He is 
“sustained by his matter.’’ But Gautier 


powers, so artist. 
is as exclusively an artist as any writer 
His mat- 
like a 
doing 


of French prose that has lived. 


ter derives most of its value, 


poet's, from his form. He is an 


ill service to English readers who tries 


to persuade them that they are acquir- 
like 


ing ‘‘culture”’ by reading a writer 


Gautier in their own language, and com- 


ing to possess him because they have 


read him in translation. They deceive 
themselves, and the accomplished t¥ans- 
tator helps deceive them in proportion to 
The 


‘ 
that, if one wishes really to “ 


his accomplishment. real fact is 


taste ’"’ and 
appreciate Gautier, one simply has to ac- 
quire a reading knowledge of the French 
language. 

Perhaps even a reading knowledge will 
do. Perhaps one must know more 
books 


things of Gautier’s which “ go” 


not 


than can teach him. There are 


in trans- 
the 


things to the foreigner, even to the for- 


lation, though they are not same 


eigner who has a “ reading knowledge” 


of French. They go, like “ Captain Fra- 


casse,” by their movement, in fact, by 


others which 
these 


their ‘“ go.”” But there are 
And the chief of 
work which is the crux of the whole busi- 


do not. is the 
ness, perhaps the most artistic work of 
Gautier, and certainly the most question- 
feasibleness of 
well for Mr. 
“the Holy 
or words to that effect. 


able in respect to the 
It is 


Swinburne to 


translation. all very 
describe it as 
Writ of Beauty,” 
The fact 
into English, you make of it simply an 
indecent book, that Mr. 


would be absolutely within his rights if 


plain is that when you put it 


and Comstock 


he “ pulled” it. That he would undoubt- 
edly do if it were promulgated in cheap 
He is 


is published 


forms from the 


likely to 


pushcarts. not 
that it 
only in a large paper and limited edition. 
But 


sively 


do it now 


the point is the same. Every exclu- 
English reader, coming upon the 
work in question, in English, even in the 
excellent English into which it is, in 
the 


would find it primarily an indecent book. 


manner of Bottom, “ translated,” 
And yet no reader of it in French would 
find that. The 


to stamp the attempt with the brand of 


it primarily fact seems 


hopeless futility. 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE AND THE 
SCHOOL. 

It will be a surprise to some and inter- 
esting to many to know that in this city, 
even under the rule of Tammany, there 
is maintained a system of examinations, 
mostly competitive, for entrance and pro- 
motion in the public service of the city, 
and that this system is extremely intelli- 
gent faithfully 
great part due to the fact that the offi- 


and administered—in 
cers composing the Board of Examiners 
vere themselves selected by the system 


of competitive tests of fitness. Any one 


who will take the trouble to study the 
operation of this system in our city— 
and any one can readily do so if dis- 
posed—will be convinced that in the long 
run it is bound to have an appreciable 


and beneficial influence on the schooling 
of the children of the people of New 
York. fact of the 
valuable substantial advantages of 


That is in one most 
and 
a reform that is rich in advantages. 
Contrary to the notion spread by the 
advocates and beneficiaries of appoint- 
ment by party favoritism, the percentage 
of candidates under the competitive sys- 
“ college”"’ or 


tem who have had a even 


a high school education is very small. 
The great body of them have had their 
education in the public schools, and the 
proportion of these who are successful 
in the examinations is correspondingly 


large. The fact is that the mass of posi- 
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tions to which the competitive system 
applies do not require a high standard 
of schooling. "What is true ef them, 
however, and very important, is that the 
more thorough and accurate the candi- 
dates are in the schooling which is re- 
quired, the more likely they are to se- 
the positions and the better fitted 
they are to make good employés. It is 


cure 
plain that if this continues to be true, 
if employment in the city service with 
stable tenure is made the re- 
the 


school 


reasonably 


ward of excellence in fundamental 


branches of common education, 
the tendency will be to improve the pub- 
lic schooling and to stimulate the ener- 


gies of the boys attending the schools. 


It must be remembered that the influ- 


ence thus exerted replaces one of a pre- 
cisely opposite character. Under the op- 
; 


eration of patronage, the public employés 


are selected in the main for qualifica- 
tions that are not, and ought not to be, 
developed in the schools. They are 


chosen mostly for service to politicians, 


for work in party caucuses, or because 


they are the dependents of persons of in- 


fluence. Their tenure, like their appoint- 


ment, hinges on the strength and perma- 


nence of their political pull, and only in 
small measure on their ability and will- 


ingness to render efficient service. Igno- 


rance, carelessness, stupidity, or laziness 


are not necessarily a bar to their suc- 


cess. 


didates for office to prove on examina- 


Change these conditions, ask can- ! 





tion and probation that they are the best | 


qualified by training and nature to do 
their work well, and it is clear that a 
distinct force is set in operation in the 


schools to promote the kind and amount 


of work needed to secure these rewards. 


A healthy and honest is substi- 


tuted the 


rivalry 


for temptation to neglect 


schooling and enter the demoralizing po- | 


litical 
In other 


competition, 
words, if the city service is 
made, as it may easily be made, an hon- 


orable calling in which success is to be 
had 


and not otherwise, it 


by industry, fidelity, intelligence, 


qualities on which success depends. 
it will become more and more a part of 
the work of the public schools to give the 
requisite training. That is a fact worthy 
the consideration of all who are interest- 
ed in the development and improvement 


of the public schools. 


THE SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY. 


The 


pounds 


magnificent gift of two million 
by Mr. 


to establish free education for his “ 


made Andrew Carnegie 


Scot- 


tish fellow-countrymen” in the four 


Scotch universities—Edinburg, 


and St. 


Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Andrews — naturally 
arouses considerable interest in the insti- 
tutions themselves. In the June number 
of Scribner's Magazine John Grier Hib- 
ben has a conspicuously timely article on 
the subject. What foreign 
these seats of learning must have noticed 
is that while the undergraduates of St. 


visitors to 


Andrews, Glasgow, and Aberdeen wear 


on all occasions the scarlet gown, there 
is nothtng to distinguish the student of 
Edinburgh from the civilian. This is due 
to neither chance nor taste, Mr. Hibben 


informs us, 





There is a reason for it, which is this, 
that the three other Scotch universities 
have a mediaeval and ecclesiastical origin, 


of which the scarlet gown is the symbol, 


but the University of Edinburgh dates from ; 
the period of the Reformation, and there- | 


fcre has no heritage of mediaeval custom 
and tradition. St. Andrews, the first of the 
Scotch universities, was founded in 1411, 
Glasgow in 1450, and Aberdeen in 1494. The 
founder in each case was a Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and each univer- 
sity received also the formal sanction of a 
Papal bull. Thus the universities were, in 
a double sense, the creation of the Church. 
This early period was a time when the head 
of the university was a Bishop, when its 
teachers were scholar-monks, 
dral and cloister were regarded as the cen- 
tre of the academic life, and when lectures 
and dissertations were strangely mingled 
with ecclesiastical processions, Gregorian 
chants, swinging censers, and flickering 
candles upon the high altar. This was es- 
pecially true of St. Andrews, which, at the 
time of the founding of the university, was 
the ecclesiastical capital of Scotland. 








There is a broad difference between 
the 
ern, but there is possibly a broader still 
between the Scottish university and the 
Scotland the undergrad- 


uates and graduates may exert a more 


mediaeval university and the mod- 


American. In 


direct influence upon the government of 
their university than may the American 
In Scotland there is 
a General the Court, and the 
Senatus, and the officers are the Chan- 
cellor, Vice Chancellor, Rector, and Prin- 
cipal. The Council is composed of the 
university officers, the professors, and 
the entire body of graduates, while the 


alumni upon theirs. 
Council, 


will present a con- | use.) between the lines being just sufficient- 
stant incentive for the acquisition of the | 


And | 


when cathe- | 














| functions of 










Principal practically corresponds to the 
American college President. 

There are no dormitories in the equip- 
ment of a Scottish university, although 
in Edinburgh, through the efforts of 
Prof. Patrick Geddes, an attempt was 
recently made to restore several of the 
old historic houses there and refit them 
as students’ lodgings. Nevertheless there 
is plenty of so-called college life, for the 
traditignal games and celebrations es- 
tablish a ground for social. intercourse 
that is growing less and less common at 
American universities, particularly the 
large ones, Taken as a whole, it seems to 
us that the plan of the Scottish univers- 
ity is midway between ‘that of the Oxford 
or Cambridge colleges and the German 
university. 
read Mr. 
In our 


students should 
Hibben’s article with interest. 
rapid 


American 


and eager development in 
the methods of imparting higher educa- 
tion, it is always well at certain periods 
and the methods of 


to pause examine 


universities with a past. 





IDEAL BOOK.” 


most 


“Tre 
One of the beautiful 


unadorned 


specimens of 
perfectly ty pography—indeed, 
the finest 
printing—is the sec- 
ond issue of the Doves Press “ The Ideal 
Book or Book Beautiful,” a tract by T. J. 
Cobden-Sanderson, recently printed by him 
Walker at the Press, 1 
The Terrace, Hammersmith, West London. 
book 
calligraphy, 


one is tempted to 


say, one of 


specimens of modern 


and Emery Doves 


In a which treats of 


and 
it is particu- 


professedly 


printing, end illustration, 


t 
te 


book beautiful as a whole, 
larly gratifying to find that even its small- 
est detail has been carefully thought out 
and carried into execution 
the 


exquisite in 


The paper, pre- 
Bachelors of Little 
finish, 
flyleaves 


sumably made by 


Chart, is quality and 
soft in tone and to the touch, the 

being of a thirner texture than the 
the book, the paper bearing the attractive 
mark of the 


body of 


press, two doves on a nest 


facing each other above the initials of the 


owners of the press, 
The page is perfectly proportioned, its 
lateral leading being but slight, and that 


ly thick fur the size of the type, whip is 
unusually fine. The book is entirely devoid 
of ornament, its 


effectiveness depending 


upon the use of capitals in addition to a 
kedy of small type, and upon the perfection 
of its The book's 


gives in addition to the author's name and 


presswork. colophon 


that of its printers, the date of comple- 
tion, Oct. 19, 1900, and the names of its 
compositor, J. H. Mason, and its press- 
man, H. Gage-Cole, which is certainly a 
case of honer where honor is due. The 


title page is remarkably fine, and it is only 
to add that its full bind- 
work of the Doves Bindery to 
show how nearly perfect all its details must 
be. 


necessary vellum 


the 


ing is 


The book, a small quarto, was issued in 
February in an edition limited to 300 copies 
on paper, at 12s. 6d., and 10 on velium 


at 3 guineas. It was so oversubscribed be- 


fcre publication, however, that the price 


rose at once sro that paper ¢ opies commande. 
ed soon after publication at least 2 guineas, 


The text of the book is as fine as its sete 
ting. Mr. 


Cobden-Sanderson tells us that 
the ideal book is a composite thing, made 
up of many parts, and may be made beau- 
tiful through the perfection of each—its 
text, its material, its writing or printing, 
its illumination or illustration, its binding 


and decoraton—by perfection of 
that of the 
beautiful by 


one or 


each detail 


in subordination to whole; or, 


it may be made the 


supreme 


beauty of more of its parts, the 


others being subordinated or even effaced 


for the sake of the one or more—each in 


turn being capable of being thus made su- 
premely beautiful. On the other hand, any 
the 


whole, 


one part may so thoroughly usurp 


the 
proper pro- 


the others, and of 
as to grow beautiful out of cil 
the 

Handwriting and hand decoration of both 
letter page, he 
at the root of 


portion, and so ruin whole. 


and tells us, lie not only 


300k Beautiful, but at 


the 


| the root of all fine typography and of wood- 


cut or engraved decoration; so that all 
printers and all who have to do with book- 
making. should understand or practice the 
art of beautiful writing, or calligraphy, and 
also study fine illumination. He points out 
the the 


and printed book, the former admitting of 


vast difference between written 
greater nicety and perfection. 
Mr. 


minutely 


Cobden-Sanderson 
the 
derlying the need for clearness and beauty 


clearly a 1 


explains strong reasons un- 





gf the book’s typography as a whole, for 
| the especial beauty of the opening page 
and title, and also for the additional care 
bestowed upon the headings of chapters, 
capitals or initial letters. He takes up 
next ‘ Illustration,” stating that besides 
individual beauty, such decoration should 


bear a close relationship to its typograph- 


ical environment, literally illustrating and 


not dimming by overbrilllancy thé other 
constituent parts of the whole. 
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A MODEL FOR CRITICS | 


John Churton Collins’s Plain Truths in His | 


”y 


“Ephemera Critica. 
for THE 

URDAY’ 5 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, 


Jumbia University, E 


New York Times SAT- 


REVIEW by 


Reviewed 


Latin in Cx litor 
Harper's Classical 


The Personal E 


Dictionary,”’ Author 


juation,”” &« 
book of Mr 
measuted by 


Churton 
the 
which it 

the in- 
high 
have 


The value of this 


Collins is not to be degree 


ertainment and instruction 
The 


are, to be 


of ent 


affords entertainment and 


struction sure, of a very 


order; yet the reason why its pages 


made so instantaneous and successful an 


appeal to intelligent readers is rather to be 


found in something else—in their exemplifi- 


cation of what true criticism ought to 


mcan. One grows weary, in these days, of 


upon the 
the 


almost extinct, 


harping persistently melancholy 
fact that 


world has become 


criticism in Anglo-faxon 
and that 
what the public accepts as criticism is al- 
that. We 


assertive dogmatism, 


most anything but have plenty 


and 
What 


we do not often get a chance to see is the 


of strenuously 


we have plenty of misty twaddle. 


combination of high intelligence, of exact 


knowledge, of courage, and of felicitous 


taken 
equipment of 


constl- 
We 


our es- 


expression, 
tute the 
fortunate if 


which, together, 
the 


write 


truc critic, 
who 
Says for us possess even one or two of these 
We 
hoping to find them all 
Mr 
the 


are those 


essential qualities have nearly ceased 
in a single 
the 


united 


writer. Thus, Edmund Gosse has 


intelligence and 


but 


power of expression; 


his knowledge is limited to a singie 
period of our ‘literature, while his courage 
is conspicuous only in the form of a reck- 
write 


lessness which often leads him on to 


is absurdly unfa- 
knows 
fact 
courage is not lacking; but his intelligence 


of things with which he 
Mr. 


too 


miliar Andrew Lang many 


things many things, in and his 


is of that narrow sort which permits preju- 
dice to take the place of mature and care- 
fully that he is a 


brilliant babbler on the surface of life, and 


reasoned conviction, so 
what he says too often sounds the note of 
Finally, 


who has the 


conscious there is 
Prof. 


a buffalo and who has read omnivorously, 


insincerity. 
Saintsbury, courage of 
but whose knowledge is only half digested, 
in careless errors, and whose 
the 
jig-saw and sometimes the caperings of an 


who abounds 


style sometimes suggests action of a 


elephant 
And so it goes. there is 
Mr. Howells, 


thing of the emotions, and Mr. Mabie, who 


In this country 


whose criticism is entirely a 


others whom I do not name, since their su- 
preme achievement lies in putting together 
a great number of innocuous words which 
have a fine mellifluous sound and are rich 
The 


accustomed 


in everything except ideas. present 
has become to this 
sort of thing. It has forgotten the classical 
traditions of criticism and it tests the merit 
of everything by applying to it the execra- 


ble formulaic question, “Is it up to date?” 


generation 


The worst feature of this generation's men- 
tal attitude is that it has no settled stand- 
ards, and also that in default of these it is 
afraid to use and to rely upon its own seri- 
ous judgment and its natural fund of com- 
mon sense. It will read the novels that it 
really likes; it will not be fooled into read- 
ing poetry that fails to stir it; but it will 
the feeblest and most 
twaddle, unhesitatingly and 
Let a man equipped with 


accept as criticism 
insufferable 
without question. 
adequate knowledge, endowed with insight, 
and animated by the courage of his convic- 
tions, set forth honestly and frankly the 
thing that is, uttering seriously what is se- 
rious, and lightly what is light, and while 
this will be read, the multitude will fail to 
see that it has within it at least the cle- 
ments of sane and salutary criticism, and 
they will rather shrink from it just because 
it is so clear, so cogent, and so forcible, 
and perhaps they will classify it as border- 
ing upon that style of writing which the) 
like to describe as “ journalistic.” If you 
set forth a miscellaneous lot of platitudes 
with owl-like solemnity, in a manner that 
will shock no sensibilities and excite no op- 
position; if you throw in a few vague allu- 
sions to Plato, Dante, Goethe, and a few 
other authors whom you have never read 
for the excellent reason that you couldn't, 
then you will be spoken of as “a prominent 
critic.” You will be asked to make ad- 
Gresses before young ladies’ seminaries, and 
ome day or other the persons whose books 
you have puffed and whose logs you have 
diligently rolled will give you a public din- 
ner at which they will tell you how great 
and good you are and will listen with much 
complacency to your reply, which of course 
will embody your opinion of how great and 
good they are. It is a happy, dreamlike 
state of affairs. The only objection to it is 
that it is destructive of originality and ab- 
solutely enervating to all intellectual and 
aesthetic progress. 

Once in a while, however, a clear, strong 
note is sounded which rings out splendidly 
above this satisfied susurrus of the small. 


*EPHEMERA CRITICA, of Blain Truths About 


ee 


the 
| 


Collins's 


| were 


| familiar 


' our 
| failed 


| which 


‘ interests 
| jealously guarded, 


| serious contribution to its literature 


| education. 


| and indulge 
| it is 


. | the general 
lives in cloudland; and there are one or two | 
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Such a 
ton 
refreshing, 


Mr 
this 
Mr. 
strong 


given forth Chur- 
this book of his 


book. 


note is by 


Collins in most 


stimulating Collins 


has a scholar's knowledge, a in- 


telligence, abundant and a style 


that is at 


bued 


courage, 
lucid, 
book 


says, are 


once vigorous, and im- 


with charm In his 


their author 


which, 
test and partly an 
of crith 


have 


experiment, we 


sort ism which really criticise 


and we something more—an example 


of intellectual distinction. If it is im- 


possible in the space allotted me to con 


the 


the 


sider each of twenty-eight papers 
least 
Mr. 
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that 
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tion. asserts—and 


which has 


which 


alone 


to receive serious study 


is given to almost other subject in 


men are interested. 


Science stands where it does * * * be- 
cause the whole sphere of its 
being directed and controlled. * * 
and honor are watchfully and 
The qualifications of its 
teachers are guaranteed by tests prescribed 
by the highest authority on the 
professed. To standards fixed and rmain- 
tained by those authorities is referred every 


a popular lecturer or a popular writer who 
undertook to be its exponent would be ex- 
ploded at once if he displayed ignorance 
and incompetence. 

It is far otherwise with Literature. 
who represent it in a sense analogous to 
that in which the men who have been re- 
ferred to represent Science have 
voice nor influence in its orgenization as 
a subject of instruction at the centres of 
They neither give it the ply, 
nor in any way affect its standards and its 


character in practice and production 


Mr 
matter in the 
he speaks of the good nature and tolerance 


following passage, in which 


with which our men of letters regard each 


} other’s performances: 


This spirit of toléfince and charity has 
become attenuated into the spirit of mere 
laissez-faire We have no lack of 
scholars and of real critics, who 


real 
see 


| through the whole thing and probably de- 


plore it; but they nfake no sign, look on 


| with a sort of afiused perplex:ty, and do 


their own work, Ahankful, no doubt, some- 
times, when it is oppressive, that they need 
not be overscrupulous about its quality. 
If occasionally they get a little impatient 
their genius, protect goes no 
further than sarcasm and irony, so tine that 
intelligible only among themselves; 
while the objects of their satire as well as 
public, missing the one and 
misinterpreting the other, take it ail for 
applause. 


As to the 
the public mind, Mr. ollins says that they 
tMink in sup€@riatives them- 
in superlatives, and that 
seems to occur toi them that if criticism 
has to reckon witn Mr. Le Gallienne it has 


pseudo-critics who influence 


and express 


selves it never 


also to reckon with Shakespeare. Likewise Le | 


insists that of some dozen prose writers and 
poets it cannot be pronounced at the same 
time of each that he is “ the greatest liv- 
ing master of English prose” 
parallel for his superlative command of all 
the resources of rhythmical expression.” 


All these and many more things Mr. Col- | 


lins says; and although they have been in 
substance said before, they have never 
been said with so much vigorous convic- 
tion as that which finds expression here. 
Yet these opinions are merely introductory 
to the book itself, whose chief value lics 
in what follows—in the extremely effective 
way in which Mr. Collins, leaving off gen- 
eralities, gets down to demonstration; and 
taking up one critic after another throws 
a strong white light upon all their little 
tricks and insincerities and ignorances. 
He examines the literary manuals is- 
sued with the approval of the English 
universities, and picks them to pieces so as 
to mak their absurdities indescribably 
ludicrous. He lays hold of Mr. Saintsb ary 
and points out blunder after blunder, mis- 
statement afier misstatement, and finally 
turns his style inside out in such a way 
that even the casual reader can clearly see 
its mingled dogmatism and vulgarity. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse is handled with more kind- 
ness, yet with a deserved severity. A de- 
lightfully perfect example of the way in 
which Mr. Collins can expose a literary 
sham is to be found in his treatment of 
what is apparently a very striking dictum 
by Mr. Gosse. Speaking of Robert Herrick, 
Mr. Gosse remarked that he is, “like Me- 
leager, winding his pure white violets into 
the gaudy garland of late Greek euphu- 
ism.” The comment which Mr. Collirs 
makes upon this senterce is perhaps rather 
long to quote, yet it is so characteristic 
and so neat that it deserves the space, 
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Belts of the Six Nations, 

In the historic Van Cortlandt manor 
house, at Croton, N. Y., is a porthole in 
which the birds build their nesis and raise 
their young, unmindful of the use of their 
home in the early Colonial days. 
Just under the porthole in the dining room 
hangs a picture of Joseph Brant, the Mo- 
hawk chief, who, in contrast to his warlike 
deeds, translated the Gospel of St. Mark 
into the Mohawk language. Above the por- 
trait hangs a wampum belt, the celebrated 
Brant belt. 

The late Col. John de Peyster Douw of 
Poughkeepsie, a veritable Son of the Revo- 
lution, his father having joined the Albany 
County Militia immediately after his grad- 
uation from Yale College, in 1776, was the 
fortunate possessor of the Red Jacket belt. 
This belt is identical with the Brandt belt, 
except in length. It is 5 feet 9 inches long, 
6% inches wide, not including the fringes 
at each end, of worsted worked in white 
beads, and is in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. In the latter years of his life, the 
famous Seneca chief lived near Niagara. 
Becoming embarassed, for, in his later 
years he was a great drunkard, he sold the 
belt to John Crysler, who gave it to his 
son, Ralph M. Crysler, the father-in-law 
of the late Judge Alexander B. Johnson. 
Ralph Crysler gave it to his father-in-law, 
Judge Leonard Gansevoort, who, in 1832, 
two years after the death of Red Jacket, 
presented it to his grandson, the late 
owner, 

Col. Douw’'s father and grandfather were 
on the most friendly terms with the sev- 
eral Indian tribes. His grandfather, Judge 
Volckett P. Douw, the stanch old patriot 
who refused to hold office under the Brit- 
ish, knew Red Jacket better than did any 
other white man. Col. Douw has also a 
belt of condolence presented to his grand- 
father by the Six Nations, on the death of 
a favorite daughter. 

The Rev. Dr. William H. Ten Eyck, late 
of New Brunswick, has in his possession 
another belt of condolence, also presented 
to Judge Douw, as is shown by the playing 
card attached. The card, a “four of 
héarts,”’ reads: ‘‘A Belt of Condolence on 
the Death of my Dauter Caty Hoffman, by 
the Six Nations of Indians, in Decemb’r, 
1775." This belt is 23 inches in length and 
8 inches in width, and has four diamond- 
shaped figures on it of purple beads, the 
remainder of the belt being of white beads. 


Longfellow ta His Critics. 

What is said to be a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter by Longfellow, made its ap- 
pearance in a recent issue of The Spring- 
field Republican. Everybody has heard of 
the charge of plagiarism made against the 
poet in regard to “ Hiawatha,” and, in con- 
nection with the recent death of Prof. Por- 
ter of Lafayette College, the subject was 
revived. This has brought to light the in- 
teresting fact that when the charge was 
first made in 1855, Longfellow wrote to T. 
Cc, Callicot of this city, who had written to 
the poet a letter asking for information on 
the subject. The letter runs as follows: 

Cambridge, Nov. 29, 1855. 

Dear Sir: I feel extremely obliged to you 
for your friendly notice of ‘ Hiawatha,” 
and for the equally friendly offer of your 
columns for any reply I may like to make 
to the correspondent of The National In- 
telligencer. The article you mention I have 
not seen in full—only the extract you are 
kind enough to send me. 

In “ Hiawatha” I have tried to do for 
our old Indian legends what the wiknown 
Finnish poets had done for theirs, and in 


doing this I have employed the same meter, 
but of course have not adopted any of 


ly 
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DOES SERIAL PUBLICATION 
HELP OR HINDER? 


E believe that if the novel is 
good it helps the sale of the 
book—if unworthy it harms. Peo- 
ple read serials a few pages here and 


| there and get favorable impressions 
we | 


or the reverse. Apropos: 
Last Saturday we published a love 


| story (the scene of which ts laid in 


the North Carolina) entitled JOSCE- 
LYN CHESHIRE by Sara Beau- 


mont Kennedy. It appeared as a 


| serial in EVERYBODY’S MAGA- 


liy, | 


ZINE, published by John Wana- 
maker. Readers liked it because it 
was a good love story, and we printed 
a large first edition, counting on this. 


| The first edition did not supply ~ad- 


vance orders, 2d edition we can’t bind 
fast enough, 3d edition printing. 
The trade is interested in this 


| book. Ask to see it. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO,, 
34 Union Sq., New York. 


Whatever resemblance 
be found between the poems 
and mine, in this respect, 
creating, but lies in the leg- 
ends themselves. My authorities will all 
be found in the notes. All these strange 
stories are in Schoolcraft and the other 
writers on Indian matters, and this ought 
me from any accusation of tak- 
ing®@ them from Finnish sources. Yours 
very truly, 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
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The Vondel Collection. 
understand that an effort is being 
made to secure the Vondel Collection, now 
in the possession of Martinus Nijhoff of 
The Hague, for Columbia University. It is 
to be hoped that the effort will succeed, for 
the includes probably, more ma- 
terial concerning a poet's life than has 
ever brought together before. The 
treasures of paintings and engravings, of 
private correspondence, rare books, for the 
greater part unica in the real acceptation of 
the word, were brought together by A. Th. 
Hartkamp of Amsterdam. They embrace 
all and everything relating to Vondel, the 
greatest poet of Holland, (1587-1679.) 

The collection includes, besides much per- 
sonal matter in the shape of portraits and 
manuscripts of the Dutch Milton’s friends 
and contemporaries, theatrical scenery for 
the representation of Vondel’s works; there 
are also first editions of his works in sev- 
eral languages, together with engravings 
by Th. Matham, Jan Lievens, Corn. de 
Visscher, P. van Gunst, H. Bary, J, Lutma, 
J. Chalon, J P. Lange, and all other ex- 
isting portraits, being a collection of 150 
numbers; fourteen original manuscripts of 
the poet (utmost rarity) among which “ On 
the Walking-Stick of Johan van Olden- 
barnevelt,”’ together with the authentic 
stick by which the great statesman mount- 
ed the scaffold in 1619; dedicative poem, 
the poet's last handwriting; birth house at 
Cologne, houses at Amsterdam, documents 
relating to his life and decease, among 
which four bills of admission to his funeral 
and one of the fourteen original medals pre- 
sented to each of the fourteen poets taking 
part at the funeral; 200 documents, plates, 
engravings, drawings, notes, letters, and 
sundry items connected with the history of 
his life, in all particulars. 


We 


collection 


been 


Henry SAVAGE LANDOR.—The publication 
of Mr. Landor’s new book on the war in 
China, dealing principally with the siege 
of Peking, again draws attention to this in- 
trepid little explorer, artist, man of letters, 
and linguist, for Mr. Landor speaks, writes, 
and lectures in seven different languages, 
and is able to speak and to understand 
seventeen dialects. Judging from his per- 
sonal appearance one would not consider 
that he possesses extraordinary hardihood. 
He is short and fragile, yet wiry and capa- 
ble of great endurance. It is not altogether 
a fad with him, but the clothes that adorn 
his form are only those you see, and dur- 
ing the most bitter weather he wears but 
a thin serge suit. Mr. Landor was born 
near sunny Florence, 1867, where his father 
had a small estate. His mother was Italian, 
He said recently: 


I graduated with the 
of being an engineer. It 
of painting that drew me aside from 
my prescribed calling. My father, not- 
ing my love for art, tried to per- 
suade me to go to Paris and to study under 
a master, but my youthful conceit argued 
that to do original work one must be his 
own master. Finally I was persuaded to 
enter the ateler of Jules Lefebvre and 
Boulanger. After remaining there for four 
months, and being the victim of self-con- 
celt encouraged by compliments showered 
upon my work, I left for home with the 
impression that I had become a master. 
Nomadic by nature I longed to tramp over 
the world with a pack on my back, to go 
to out-of-way places and to paint snatches 
of scenery. When I was sixteen, with little 
money in my pocket, and with nothing 
more than brushes and paints to earn me a 
livelihood, I tramped to Spain, and from 
there went to Morocco, painting and sketch- 
ing as I went. At Malta I was fortunate 
in meeting the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, and the Duchess, admiring my 
scenic work, gave me a large order for 
character sketches. Of course this royal 
recognition endowed me with considerable 
prestige. I also painted portraits, and 
worked so rapidly that it required but two 
sittings for each. Frequently I earned one 
hundred pounds in two days, 


Fortune favoring Mr. Landor, he pushed 
on into Egypt, using his brush to good ad- 
vantage the while. He returned to England 
and then came to America, painting por- 
traits in Washington, Boston, and Chicago, 
He earned, he sald, more money than he 
knew how to spend, Before going on his 
famous trip to Thibet he journeyed aro 
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NEWS - FROM LONDON. 


Latest Items About the Doings of Authors 
‘ and Publishers. 


Byecial Cable to THE New York TIMES Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW. 

LONDON, May 24.—The ill health of Sir 
Walter Besant is beginning to alarm his 
fricnds. He has been confined to his bed 
for a week, but for several months he has 
not been feeling well. Although an ex- 
ceedingly active man, he has long been 
afflicted with the gout, which recently re- 
turned with complications. His latest book, 
“The East End of London,” created quite 
an excitement among the newspaper phil- 
ologists here on account of its American 
orthography. He was accused by several 
newspapers, and particularly by writers in 
The Chronicle and The News, of attempt- 
ing to Americanize English spelling. The 
truth of the matter is that the book was 
set up in America, and hence according to 
American rules of composition. / 


e+ 
. 


Hall Caine 

indignation over the 
that the Pope has read his latest novel, 
“The Eternal City "--now appearing here 
and in America in serial form—and has pro- 
nounced his Italians “ Anglo-Saxons.”’ Re- 
cent articles, however, in Il Secolo di Milan 
and certain Venetian, Florentine, and Ro- 
man papers show that the Italians at large 
are awaiting his completed novel with con- 
siderable interest. It will be published in 
the United States by D. Appleton & Co. 
next August. 
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Gilbert Parker delivered his maiden 
speech in Parliament this week in the 
bate on the Finance bill. It was brief, 
teresting, and to the point. He has lately 
been much in evidence an orator and 
after-dinner speaker, and seems likely to 
win as much favor in that field as in novel 
writing. He belongs that small group 
of young English writers who were re- 
turned to Parliament at the 
election, and among which 
even more conspicuous figure 
Norman. Mr. Parker's latest 
Right of Way,” is now running 
in Harper's Magazine. 
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the new dattabat, five volumes have al- 
ready been published. 
.* 

Regarding the movement to revive the 
Irish language in Ireland, Literature will 
say to-dey that scarcely a week passes 
without the publication of a new Gaelic 
work or the announcement of one. The 
Gaelic League is responsible for most of 
these, but even such slow moving bodies 
as the Royal Irish Academy have been 
caught in the whirl. 

*,° 

The discussion of the possible enlarge- 
ment of scope of the Royal Society brought 
to light the fact that a Royal Society of 
Literature had been in existence eighty-one 
years. It was chartered by George IV., 
and its charter is still valid. The original 
members included Malthus, Coleridge, 
Crabbe, and Southey. The society lately 
hes done nothing to speak of. 

o,° 

Fifty-five thousand dollars were ob- 
tained at Christie's this week by the sale 
of the small library of Sir Henry Hope 
Edwardes. The copy of a rare first edition 
of a famous romance of chivalry, “ Cronica 
del Rey Don Rodrigo,’ 1499, rebound by 
brought $1,300. The library in- 
cluded other rare first editions. Sir Henry, 
who died last August, had long been noted 
as an enthusiastic amateur His 
library occuvied a spacious apartment at 
Wootton Hal!, in Ashbourne. Years ago he 
known as a clubman and yachtsman. 
*,* 

No other book on the 
so hotly discussed here as Gen. Sir Henry 
Colvile’'s “ Work of the Ninth Division,” 
with which force in South Africa the 
thor was identified until July of last year. 
The pro-Boer faction of the Liberal Party 
seems inclined, because of its revelations 
of official inaptitude, to make it a sort ot 
textbook; at the same time many columns 
contradictory criticism insure it large 


collector. 
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long obituaries of Sir Courte- 
Boyle, who became Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade in 1893, note 
literary gift. Yet he was not an infrequent 
contributor to the quarterly and monthly 
reviews, and in early life he had very 
pretty turn for verse. He lately published 
‘Hints On the Conduct of Business, Pub- 
lic and Private,’ and was the author 
articles on cricket signed ‘“ Old Blue" 
moreover, his official capacity he was 
sponsor of the Imperiai Copyright bill now 
pending in the House of Commons. This 
is based upon Lord Monkwell's bill, which 
by the House of Lords 
year, and provides for changes in the exist- 
ing laws long desired by authors and pub- 
hers. No time has yet been fixed for the 
discussion of the measure, but Sir Courte- 
said a if his death that 
would A. D. 


Few of the 


his 


a 


of 


in 


passed last 


nay 
it 


‘w days before 


pass this session. E. 


Harriet, Countess Granville. 
memoir of Lady Granville, 
last fifteen years of her life, 
been prepared by her granddaughter, 
Hon. Mrs. Oldfield, who was but a 
child when Lord Granville died. “ The Let- 
ters Harriet, Countess Granville,” ed- 
d by her son, the Hon. F. Leveson Gow- 
and published in 1894, were all written 
during her husband's lifetime, the most 
brilliant portion of her career, but to her 
descendants it has seemed ‘“ that some sort 
of the years of her widowhood 
required to complete the picture of her 
beautiful and unselfish 
without interest even to 


The 
covering 
has 


present 
the 


of 


er, 


record 
Wis 
who 


not those 


| ” 
never knew her personally. 


Lore Granville, who had been ill for 
died in January, 1846, 
ing a crushing blow from 
Granville never entirely recovered. 
Oldtield 
Soon 
came 


some 
his death be- 
which Lady 
Mrs. 
Says: 

after Lord 
to Rushmore, 


Granville's 
the home of her daugh 
ter, Lady Rivers, and 1 well remember 
our awe-struck feeling when we were as 
children first admitted into her presence 
this occasion. Only my little brother 
Granville was kept out of the way, on ac- 
of his name, which she could not 
without emotion. Her eldest son was 
ven to the day of his death, 
on" by his own family. 


Lady Granville spent the remainder 
life in retirement, avoiding all 
that of her immediate relatives 
intimate friends, devoting much 
to reading and collecting 
from 
ages, 
with 

places, and remarks 

three, these books 

sort of journal of 
her life, from which 
volume has been made 
Much of Lady Granville’s 
her daughter, Lady 
more, and with another 
Georgina Fullerton, whose 


death she 


always, e 
** Leve 
of 
society 
and 
het 
in common- 
a great variety 
countr.es, and 
accounts of peo- 
of her own 
of extracts 
the latter 
records the 
up. 
was 
at 
iter, 


of 


books extracts 
all 
interspersed 


ot authors of 
and 
all 
forming a 
years of 
present 


ple 
upen 


time spent 
Rush- 
Lady 


and verse, 


Rivers, 
daug 
novels 
still well known 
to us. 
The glimpses 
by her 
tive in 


Visits 


afforded us of Lady 
granddaughter are most 
every way. Her later life 
to her people, 
and a favorite brother, 
shire, who fitted 
with her favorite books, 
in entertaining her children 
children in houses of her own. 
grandchildren she 
ts and pleasures, allowing them 
her occupations and writing 
letters after their return 


Gran- 
at- 
was 
including a 
the Duke of 
rooms, filled 
her; 
and grand- 
During the 
all 


spent in 
Sister 
up 
especially for 
or 
visits of her shared 
their interes 
to enter 


them charming 


into 


home 
Lady 

ing the 

in which she 


Granville spent much time.in visit- 
poor and sick in any neighborhood 


happened to be living; teach- 


*SOME RECORDS OF THE LATER LIFE OF 
HARRIET, COUNTESS GRANVILLE, By her 
granddaughter the Hon. Mrs, Oldfield. Pp 
xi.-286. Illustrated. London, New York, and 
Bomber Longmans, Green & Co. 1901. 
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} Intended both 


depths of 


landed 


ing her grandchildren to read to the old 
and blind and to exercise self-denial <n 
their behalf—as, for instance, when staying 
with her at Fern Hill, they used to go 
without sugar to take it to a favorite pen- 
sioner—Lady Granville made all sorts of 
pretty things to be sold by and for her poor 
people, being delighted’ above all things 
when any one taught her new ways of 
thus aiding them. She was very fond of 
setting up some pcor woman in business 
with a basketful of such pretty trtfles, 
and spent much money and thought in 
workir.g and planning for them. Indeed, 
Lady Granville was so generous in every 
way that her daughters were afraid to ad- 
mire anything or express a wish which 
could possibly be gratified, she was 
eager to please them. Lady Granville only 
gsrudged the mcney necessarily spent on 
her personal expenses. Her son Frederick 
managed her money matters for her for 
many years, the necessary household ex- 
penses being called by her “ the enemy,” 
because the money required for such pur- 
limited her charities. 


sO 


pose 
The pages of this charming book will be 
found full of apt ‘quotations in both prose 
and verse, 
the-way and little-known authors, 
pleased Lady Granville in various 
and at different times, and should be found 
of much interest to readers generally. 
volume is also full of charming pictures of 
the home life of this large and very 
family, and of extracts from 
various members, written 
or while paying visits 
and connections. 


which 
moods 


during trips 
to ther 


its 
abroad 
friends 


The commonplace books contained prints 
and drawings of the different houses 
which Lady Granville staid; fern 
flowers “il at different 
and accounts of the various people met, 
well as of the ccurse of public events, with 
many of which her tamily were closely con- 
rected Ore of her favorite 
was to describe various people 
medium apt quotations, through 
seem to know 
risties of her 
occurred 
during 


leaves 
and ga‘ here 


as 


of which 
we 
acte family connections. Many 
in the family circle, 
1ss0 and 1851, and 
commenplace books at 
filled with comforting quotations, 


for herself and her family. 


deaths 
especially 

Granville’s 
time are 


The whole 
and quiet, like I 
and the volume 
yet difficult 


Granville’s own 
interesting, 
to adequately represent 
quotation that it is hard to show its real 
charm. Lady Granville was very clever in 
delineating character, writing of one friend 
that possessed ‘‘that rare talent of 
hanging upon the smallest and 

pictorial illustrations which 
for all the passing follies 
of the day, the deep feelings 
nature, all the shadows 

individuality,” while of another 


vady life, 
so deeply 


so 


she 
pegs serve 
alike 
ings 


and feel- 


or ot 


one’s own and 


she writes: 


Cc. poses all 
acters suited 


day long in different char- 
to her conception of each. 
To Freddy, deferential, awe-struck, refir 
homage. To Mary, imaginative, inquiri 
proffering adoration, culte of large eyes 
* * * To Miss C., (rather by her,) 
stands a small evangelical creature. It is 
irresistibly droll, rather wearying. Edward 
is very much afraid of her,-he don't think 
her quite real, expects Mer to glide across 
his path, or 
to her I am come to 
there is no harm in her. 
absurdity run to seed, 
vicious. 


that 
and 
not 


the conclusion 
It is egotism 
but the soil is 
From the of her family, I 
Granville's been Foreign 
ister, the largely upon 
public and political events of both England 
the and especially just be- 
and during the Crimean war. As the 
years passed aud Lady Granville 
an old woman, she wrote less often 
lees fully in her beloved books; the extracts 
bearing more her reading than upon 
current events, either public or private 
On July 21, 1861, she says that once more, 
in her seventy-seventh year, she renews 
her daily habit of writing in her book; 
usually a selection from some book she has 
read, a letter or a 
taken part in; 
with a ne autiful quotation from 
Lady GranvMle died on Nov. 25 
last quotation in her book, from Le 
fitly closing her granddaughter's 
which has been very successfully 
plished: 
It is the endurance of blank intervals, 
The patient suffering where no action is, 
That proves our nature. Many are 
But oh! how few endure, 
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and Continent, 
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An Error in Miss Whiting’s Poem. | 


New York Times Saturday Review: 
May I beg the hospitality of your columns 
speak of a misprint which, from the 
cannot be corrected where it 
in the June number 
when a bit of verse 
should read 

dawn for 


To The 


to 
of things, 
occurred 


ture 
originally 
Harper's Magazine 

mine whose last line 


‘The May's fair mornings 
once more,” 


has suffered the curious sea change 
‘The May's fair 
and mine.” 
If there one expression above 
that I have always had a particular aver- 
ion to, it is that of ‘*me and mine,’ and 
special form of error is probably 
destiny to serve as that chasten- 
spirit which the literary mind 
signal part of its disci- 
LILIAN WHITING. 
May 21, 1901. 
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require as a 
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What American Wants a Nobleman ? 
Adv« 
Position 


srtisement in The London Times 
as private secretary to an 
or English millionaire required 
of good family. 
Doctor Juris, speaks 
German, English, and French ; 
has managed a large fortune invested in 
property and industrial enterprises 
several years, and has traveled o 
countries, including the United 
Please address, &c. 


ican by a 
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perfectly, 


for 
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over | 


many of which are from out-of- 
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The SPECTATOR 


SATURDAY, asth ia a MCMI. 


Sir: 

In my rambles through Book 
Land, have been much 
onan to the humour of 
amusement and tothe ae: 
ment of a fresh interest, in 
reading a novel entitled 


The Aristocrats 


As is my wont, I read first 
what the gentlemen of the 
press had to say on the work, 
and for your guidance! quote 
a few of their opinions: 


BOSTON TIMES; “She is 
the wittiest woman in Eng- 
land or out of it.” 


NEW YORK HERALD: “A 
vivacious and audacious sat- 
ire on American society and 
\iterature.” 


BOSTON HERALD: “The 
spiciest and cleverest book 
that has appeared this year.” 

NORTH AMERICAN: “‘ Deli- 
cious wit and a simple, grace- 
ful style.” 


Now these expressions of 
opinion made no little im- 
pression on me, ana I took to 
the reading of the work with 
zeal. | found THE ARISTO- 
CRATS delightful. Its satire 
is neat and trenchant, while 
the freshness of the new im- 
pressions of America, as 
given by the narrator, the 
Lady Helen Pole, is charming 
to adegree. The book should 
prove an excellent guide to 
those who are interested in 
knowin how “others see 
us,”’ certainly the power 
to see this is cheaply and 
easily bought at any book- 
se'ler’s store. 


I have not had the opportu- 
nity before of telling you 
whatan astonishing perform- 
ance in literature has been 
given by a young man from 
England, Mr. CHARLES 
MARRIOTT. He has just pub- 
lished 


The Column 


I notice that the journals in 
England have unanimously 
accepted it as a most unus- 
ually clever and able piece of 
work. In this country also the 
ablest critics have echoed 
the English upinion. and 1 
must hazard the statement 
that THE COLUMN is the 
work of a man destined to do 
great things. Ic is not easy 
reading, but its appreciation 
marks the cuitivated mind 
Nothing like it has appeared 
since Mr. George Meredith 
gave us of his best. 


Apart from the enjoyment 
of pure literature and the 
lessons to be learned from 
gentle and able criticism, a 
healthy amusement may be 
obtained from books. Pre- 
eminently among the !itera- 
ture of this kind stands 


The Visits 
of Elizabeth | 


Of its kind it must rank by 
itself. Written in a series of 
letters as from a daughter to 
a mother, it very clearly and 
very ingeniousiy opens up 
the avenues of the best social 
circles of England, revealing, 
while doing this, a most en- 
gaging simplicity and a 
charmingly humorous grace 
of treatment. 


I see that the reading pub- 
lic at large is keenly inter- 
ested in the work, for the 
publishers announce the 
issue of the SIXTIETH 
THOUSAND. There must ba 
something more than ordi 
nary in a book which could 
appeal to so many readers in 
the short space of three 
montrs, 


The Cardinal’s 
Snuif-Box 


Also has jumped to EIGHTY 
THOUSAND; but then THE 
CARDINAL deserves it. He 
is destined to become a clas- 
sic figure. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


25 Fifth Awe: 
New York. 


John Lane, 
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BOOKS AT AUCTION, 
A Total of £20,334 for the Sir William 
Fraser Collection. 

Complete reports have just reached the 
United States of the sale held at Sotheby's 
April 22-30 of the remarkable library of the 
late Sir William Fraser of Leanach House, 
Clapham Common, 1,852 lots fetching the 
enormous total of £20,334 18s. The large 
sums realized were due, in most in- 
stances, to the choicely illustrated books 
and collections of rare prints. Still, the 
library contained many items of great lit- 
erary importance, and numerous were the 
books notable for personal interest—copies 
belonging to Gray, Dr. Johnson, Prior, 
Thackeray, and others. Almost two years 
ago the valie-of th@ library was estimated 

at about £9,000, 

Many of the best books were secured for 
American collectors, as a London paper 
sadly remarked. The highest price paid 
was the £1,450 given for an important and 
valuable collection of 210 engravings vf 
portraits of comprising many 
choice examples in mezzotint, stipnle, and 
line. This item fetched £14 at Sotheby's in 
1861, being purchased by the 
vey, who resold it in 1864 to Sir William 
Fraser for £18 18s. The best extra illus- 
trated book was Pope's ‘* Works,” Glas- 
gow, Foulis’s edition, 178, three volumes 
extended to five by the insertion of over 
600 portraits, landscapes, views, Scriptural 
engravings after old masters, plates after 
Hogarth, &c. The sum of £265 was given 
for this treasure, which also contained an 
autograph poem of Pope, addressed to 
Mrs. M. Blount on her birthday. The most 
important books, grouped 
under the name of Thomas Gray, a volume 
containing the first edition of his *' Odes,’ 
1757, with many manuscript notes in the 
poet's handwriting, and three manu- 
scripts, nine portraits, and autograph 
letter, selling to Francis Harvey for £370. 
(it sold at the Daniel sale in 1864 for £110.) 
Gray's own copy of Bentley's 
Six Poems by Mr. T 
* Ode to Poesy,”’ 
leaf, 
additional 
£400 to Frank T 
the Daniel sale, 
Riviere.) 
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Year) 
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unseen, are Show'rs of Vi'lets 
Redbreast 
there, 
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Ground.’ 


loves to Bill and Warble 


lightly print the 


It is not generally known that Sir Will- 


iam Fraser paid £230 at Sotheby's in May, 
18i5, for the original manuscript of Gray's 
“ Elegy,’’ and bequeathed it to Eton Col- 
lege. An American collector had sent over 
a bid of £200, but Sir William was deter- 
mined the treasure, his admiru- 
tion of Gray's works being great. 

From the higher-priced 
great THE New YorkK 
DAY REVIEW selects the 
the expensive costume 
ing disregarded:) 


Lot 19—A collection of colored 
engravings by Henry Alken, 
£225 

Lot 198—Bryan’s “ Painters and Engrav- 
ers,’ new cdition, two volumes extended 
to eleven, 1,800 plates inserted, £80. 

Lot 215—Kilmarnock Reprints of Burns's 
works, 1867-1), an original letter from the 
poet to “Clarinda’’ and one from her to 
nim being inserted, £40. 

Lot 220—Byron's ‘“‘ Hours of Idleness”’ 
and “ English Bards and Scotch 
ers,’ extra illustrated with many portraits 
and autograph letters, (including five of 
Byron,) in three volumes, £238, 

Lot 244—A collection of 637 social and po- 
litical colored caricatures, illustrative of 
the reigns of George ILI. and George ILV., by 
Rowlandson, Gilroy and others, including 
many unpublished drawings, in six volumes, 
£120. 

Lot 332—Timbs’s ‘‘ Club Life of London,” 
extended to seventeen volumes, over 1,000 
extra illustrations, many scarce pamphlets, 
&c., a most important London item, t..0. 

Lot 451—A large collection of George 
Cruikshank’s engravings, in all 2,827 sub- 
jects, in eight volumes, £445. 

Lot 473—A collection of 115 original water 
color and india ink drawings by Isaac 
Cruikshank, with an original drawing by 
his son, George, representing himself as 
a boy watching his father at work, £550. 

Lot (43—A collection of fine engravings 
froin the works of Gainsborough, ninety- 
five in all, £160. 

Lot 698—Goldsmith’s ‘“ Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ first edition, bound by Bedford, £80. 

Lot 600—Another copy, bound by Jenkins 
and Cecil, £65. (French's, original calf, 


$620.) 
jould’s “ Birds of New Guinea,” 


to secure 


items at this 
TIMES SaTUR- 
following, (most of 
and print books be- 


sale 


sporting 
318 in ali, 


Tot 726 
1875-88, five volumes, £4. 

lot 750—Gray's “ Elegy.” first edition, 
bound with ‘ Poems,” 1775, &c., and extra 
filustrated with 150 portraits of Gray and 
his friends, £195, (sold for £40 at the Daniel 
sale in 1864.) 

Lot 71—Gray’s copy of * London and Its 
Fnvirons,” 1761, six volumes, many notes 
by the poet, £53, (sold for £15 15s at the 
Gray sale in 1845.) 

Lot 797—A collection of thirty-nine orig- 
final drawings by William Heath, £121. 

Lot 906—An extraordinary collection of 
Jest books, 1700-1800, £68. 

Lot 917—Dr. Johnson's copy of the third 
edition of “ Rasselas,”” 1760, with his sig- 
eoire, “Sam Johnson,” in each volume, 
143. 

Lot 921—Mrs. Piozzi’s copy of Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,’ with many notes, £89. 

Lot 944--Boaden’s “Memoirs of J. P. 
Kemble,” 1825, in four volumes, many ex- 
tra plates, £131. 

Lot 1,049—Lyson’s “ Environs of London,” 
extended to twenty-six volumes, 5,000 extra 
plates, £335. 

Lot 1,126—Moreau's illustrations to Mo- 
liére’s plays, forty-five plates, all proofs 
before letters, some in two states, £316. 

Lot 1,135—Original manuscript of Moore's 
“LaYa Rookh,” 1817, (with the proof- 
sheets,) £330. 

Lot 1,177—Ashton’s “ English Caricature 
and Satire on Napoleon,” 1884, extra illus- 
fered with 557 plates, in seven volumes, 


Lot 1,859—Purchas’s “ Pilgrimes,” 1625- 
26, five volumes, £58. 

Lot 1,440—A collection of Oty two orig- 
inal drawings by Rowlandson, £435. 

Lot. 1,441—A collection of seventy-five 
orenes drawings by same artist, (less im- 
portant than ng item,) £160, 

Lot 1,618— ckeray’s copy of Swift's 
ret sn eyrceen” Geet 
x s ewocomes, 

edition, his own copy, £58, 
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Lot 1,744—A collection of erfgravings, &c., 
relating to Vauxhall Gardens, £80. 

Lot 1,846 — Wycherley’s ‘* Miscellany 
Poems,"’ 1704, presented by the author to 
his * Deare friend Henry Maxwell,” £44. 


| High Price for the 1664 Shakespeare 


Folio, 


A recent sale held in London by Puttick 
& Simpson included an unusually fine copy 
of the third folio edition of Shakespeare's 
plays, 1664, in contemporary calf, with the 
book plate of the Affleck family. Though 
it measured 13% by 8% inches and wag a 
two leaves were lacking, un- 
fortunately, and the page containing the 
portrait had a small piece torn out of it. 
The very high price of £385, however, 
for it by Pickering & Chatto. 
most remarkable yet sold at 
fetched the record price of £435 on June 19, 
1%94, at Christie's, in London, but this 
measured 13% by 8% inches, and contained 
the title page to the doubtful plays. The 
third highest price paid was £859, given at 
Sotheby's, in 1895. Daly's for 
$1,400 last year. 

The also included two 
ef Lord Tennyson to Mr. Colquhoun, 
dated Cheltenham. these 
he spoke of having Londen for 
three months. This brought 10s., whil 
the sum of £31 was given the other, 
(1850,) in which he said: “I about to 
marry a:-lady only four years younger thar 
myself, one who me for four 
without variableness or 
ef turning.” 


sound copy, 
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copy auction 


sold 


copy 


letter 
both 


same sale 
In one of 

been in 

t21 
for 
am 
has loved 
shadow 
Miss 
jerkshire, to whom he 
was married June 1%, 1850. This letter is 
perhaps the most interesting Tennyson 
A. L. 8. that has yet come upon the 


This lady was, of course, 


mar- 


| Ket. 


Another Ashburnham Sale. 


On June 10-14, 
Hodge will sell in 
the famous’ collection 
known as the Barrois collection, 
property of the Earl of Ashburnham. 
catalogue, which just reached 
country, is handsome and has 
compiled. It describes 628 
many of great importance, 
beauty. 
remarkable 


Sotheby, 
London 


Wilkinson & 
that portion of 
of 
the 
The 
this 
well 


now 


has 
been 


some possessing 
extreme 

This 
for sale by public auction, 
Paul for 
revolution in Paris in 1848. The former 
Ear! of Ashburnham, whose great library 
was sold several years ago, secured it from 
him en bloc in 1849 At time it 
tained a number of volumes, which Delisle, 
chief librarian of the Paris National Libra- 
ry, proved to have that 
institution, and these were ac- 


now offered 
was formed by 
Lille) before the 


collection, 


jarrois (Deputy 


one con- 


once belonged to 
volumes 
quired by 
gotiation with the Karl. 

Among the manuscripts are early 
romances in verse, many 
the Arthurian legends, the works of Dante, 
Petrarch, Christine de 
Guillaume Lorris, Jehan de Meun, and other 
Italian French writers of the _ thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries; 
early manuscripts of the Gospels 
Epistles, codexes of the Greek and Roman 
classics, the early fathers from St. Augus- 
tine, the schoolmen of the Middle Ages, old 
chroniclers, a long and valuable series of 
Anglo-Norman charters, original letters and 
papers relating to Mary Queen of Scots. 
and others of especial English history and 
modern documents connected with 
and English history, many 
Flanders and Burgundy. 

Some of the manuscripts are beautifully 
illuminated, as the finely executed fac 
similes in the illustrated catalogue show, 
and possess much importance for details of 
the civil, ecclesiastical, military, and do- 
mestic costume, and the architecture of the 
period in which they were written. The 
bindings are in most cases historical, some 
with ancient carved ivory plaques, 


The Sale of a Wycliffe Bible for 
£4,200, 


As already announced by cable on Thurs- 
day, May 16, Sotheran & Co., the London 
dealers, paid £1,200 for one of the few man- 
uscripts now in existence of John Wy- 
cliffe’s English translation of the Holy Bi- 
ble. This was described as a very fine ex- 
ample, written by an English scribe about 
1410 (forty years before Gutenberg began 
to print the Latin Bible) on 269 leaves of 
vellum, double columns, fifty-two lines to 
a page, in bold English black letter. Thir- 
ty-two of the pages were richly illuminat- 
ed with ornamental and floriated capitals 
and borders, chiefly of spiked foliage, in 
burnished gold and colors, with finely orna- 
mented pen letters throughout. The vol- 
ume was bound in stout oak boards, per- 
haps the original covers, and was recovered 
in crimson velvet, with gilt leather centre- 
pieces, having a colored coat of arms in 
which could be recognized a goat as a crest. 
It was inclosed in a carved oak case with 
a glass top. 

This remarkable manuscript, which was 
sold as part of the library of “A Gentle- 
mdn, (deceased,) removed from Sunder- 
land,’”’ commences with ‘* Here begynney a 
reale yt telleth in whate chapiters of ye 
bible ye may finde all ye pistles & ye gos- 
pels in al ye yer aft’ Salisby as,’ which 
was supplemented by a long list of texts 
to be used on the days for the celebration 
of upward of 150 saints, many of them pe- 
culiar to the English calendar. The Old 
Testament followed this list, going to the 
end of ‘“ Maccahabes.”” Then came the 
whole of the New Testament, each book 


being introduced by a translation of the 
prologues of St. Jerome. 

The importance of such a treasure cannot 
be overestimated. Few manuscripts of Wy- 
cliffe’s version are now known, their ex- 
treme rarity being accounted for by the 
efforts made by those in authority to pro- 
hibit the readfng of it. Wycliffe himself 
said that the mere possession of a copy re- 
sulted in some cases in the infliction of se- 

punishments on the owner. 
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An Extraordinary Literary Offer: 


During the publication in the ATLANTIC of 


AUDREY 


MARY JOHNSTON 


A new 
romance by 


author of 
To Have and to Hold 


the publishers make the following exceptional offer: 


The ATLANTIC for 12 months 


and 


The OUTLOOK for 52 weeks 


and 


Any $1.50 book given below or listedin Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.’s Catalogue. 


ALL FOR $4.50 


Regular price $8.50. Each may be sent to a different 
address, or all to one person. 
Cut out coupon below and send with $4.50 


1. 


(must be new 
subscription) 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
4 Park St., Boston. 


The choice of books includes the following. 
Check the one you wish. 


: Sirs :— 
The Turn of the Road, by Eugenia B, Frothingham Please send 


rs of Mary the First, by Elizabeth Stuart Phe 
7 . " 1 


the book 
checked on this coupon (or 
your catalogue from which 
to make further selection) 
and a year’s subscription to 
the Atlantic and the Outlook 
to the address (or addresses) 
enclosed. (Signed) 
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G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY’S 


New and Successful Books. 
UNDER A LUCKY STAR, 


A New Book on Astrology. 


By CHARLOTTE ABELL WALKER. 


Tells what occupation to adopt, and what line of life to follow, 
what associates and partners to choose, how to recognize the possibili- 
ties and limitations of our friends and ourselves, with - suggestions on 
marriage, etc., being mainly culled from the minds of ancient and modern 
phi'osophers, Illustrated, cloth bound, $1.50. 


NEW ENGLAND FOLKS, 
By EUGENE W. PRESBREY. 


“New England Folks” is a heart story set in tears and laughter. 
It is a whole:ome story of the s‘rife between love and ambition, told 
by quaint people whose simple lives are passed in the village of one 
street on one of the thousand hills of New England, where the first 
settlers, seeking security and freedom, made a nesting place for a 
new nation. Paper Covers, 50c. 


THE TOLTEC SAVIOUR, 


A Historical Romance of Ancient Mexico, 


By Mrs. JOHN ELLSWORTH GRAHAM. 
A high class novel, descriptive of the lost arts and hidden treasures 


of ancient Mexico. Cloth bound, $4.50. 
JOY BELLS, 


A Collection of Charming and Cheerful Poems. 


By WM. TREVELYAN BROWNE. 


These poems are written in a vein of happy thought, looking on the 
bright side of everything. Beautifully bound in cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 


A Reply to the Man with the Hoe, 


By the author of “Joy Bells.” An Optimistic Poem. Beautifully 
illustrated and handsomely bound in flexivle covers, 50c. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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HOME THOUGHTS 


By ee ar 
Selections from ‘Home Thoughts,” 
Hus-| Which have appeared in the New York 
| Evening Post, and for whose publication in 
| book form many requests have been made. 
They have met a want, and have achieved 
. Etiquette of Family Life. a success of affection among those who 
‘ Friendship sd Conssiation of s Garden, pee anxious to raise the standard of fami- 
Musie s ae 6 cently Sat ly life to its highest plane. They are emi- 
XV. Comradeship of Husbands and Wives. | nently the product of thinking and living. 
SEIU Fee St Zee Siahe Speen Experience, not theory, is their basis. 
I2mo. Cloth, gilt top, 320 pages, $1.50. At all Booksellers’, or 


OnartEn. CONTENTS IN PART: 
1. A Tuft of Hepaticas. 
IV. My Son’s Wife and my Daughter's 
band. 
. Living up to the Wedding Presents. 
. Mistresses and Maids. 
. The Eldest Born. 
. Children as our Judges. 
. The Snare of Useless Regret. 


XXXI. Fascination of the Unknown Future. 



































HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG. 
Author’s Troubles. 


“FRIEND,” Rochester, N. Y., sends her 
experience with editors to THe NEw YorkK 
Times SaTuRDAY Review: “I came near 
having just such an experience as ‘ Author, 
Roaring Springs, Penn.,’ relates in THE 
New YorKx Times SaturpDay Review of 
May 11, and in reading his I have been 
patting myself on the back ever since for 
having just ‘missed a mercy.’ 

**Not long ago I had accepted by a local 
paper a series of articles on a timely sub- 
ject which were so well spoken of that I 
was advised to have them published in 
book form. I accordingly offered the man- 
uscript, with some press notices, to a cer- 
tain publishing firm, who are apparently 
the same that our Roaring Springs author 
dealt with, for many of their propositions, 
various clauses of their contract, and their 
enthusiastic urgings are identical in my 
case with his. They answered me imme- 
diately in a most flattering manner, assur- 
ing me there were success and money be- 
fore us both, and inclosing a contract in 
duplicate which I was to sign and return 
with my check for $138, half the cost for an 
edition of 1,000 copies, I receiving half the 
profits. This quick success of my first 
pretentious manuscript was so astonishing 
that it made me cautious rather than reck- 
less, as IT am quite unknown outside of our 
small city, ana [ could not believe that the 
traditional difficulties of young writers 
could in my be thus easily overcome. 
So I sent a duplicate manuscript for a test 





case 


of its merit in turn to three of the first- 
class publishers, receiving from each a 
courteous refusal to undertake its publica- 
tion, feeling there was no money in it, as 
there were several books on the same sub- 
ject already on the market. As I was nat- | 
urally desirous to see my little work in 
book form, and so to join the noble army of 
authors even in this humble way, I was 
about ready to sign the first firm’s con- 
tract, inclose my check, and risk it, when 
the wise woman at my elbow quietly sug- 
gested that S158 as half the cost seemed 


a good deal; that only 900 copies were to be 
retailed, (10 reserved for me and 90 for the 
press;) that there was an additional 10 per 
of the actual receipts to go to the pub- 
lishers for postage, &c., and had TIT not bet- 
ter lay the before our leading book- 
seller, a personal friend, before deciding? 
I did so, and he was so amazed at the cost 
of publication that I asked for an estimate 


cent 





case 


from one of our local publishers He 
would print the whole thousand copies on 
hand-made deckle-edged paper, cover in 
stiff cloth, stamped with gold, sixty-four 
pages, for $170, and on straight-edged pa- 
per for 3115. Here was the whole cost for 


$23 less than half the cost that I was asked 
to pay! T am hardly rich enough to be 
fleeced without minding it, so, to the great 


detriment of my amour propre, I declined 
the proposal, and now am rewarded by es- 
caping what our Roaring Springs friend 


went through 
I would therefore urge those novices who 


of course are ambitious to be recognized, 
but who have no wise woman in the fam- 
ily, to offer their wares to the legitimate 
firms who know what's what, and to take 
the best authority, even suffering a tem- 
porary set-back, for adding or not to the 
already overcrowded book counters.” 

(fd Note.) Will Author, Roaring 
Springs, Penn., kindly send his full name 


and address to this office, it having through 
accident been mislaid? 


GENEVIEVE L. FARNELL, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., writes to THE New York TIMES 
SaturRDAY Review on this subject ‘ Be- 
ing among the army of suffering writers, 
what can one do but take up the cudgel 


and follow Mr. Benton's lead? 
our grievances agdinst ‘our friend the en- 
emy,’ or rather the editor, for the way he 
is permitted to return a manuscript accept- 








ed by his predecessor when he freshly 
ascends an editorial throne Perhaps we 
ought to appeal to the power behind the 
throne, the management behind the editor, 
and ask why it is not ready to stand good 
for a transaction of an authorized em- 
ploye 

“ The other day T took a clock back to a 
large establishment because it was defect- 
ive and asked that it be exchanged. I was 
assured that I would have to abide by the | 
sale. A large daily returned a manuscript 
of mine because of a change of editors 
after having accepted it The paper did 
not have to abide by the sale. There wa 
no redre And the manuscript wa so 
marked up and edited that 1 was at the 
expense of retypewriting. 

“It would appear that a bargain is a 
bargain whether it concerns merchandise 
or manuscript 

‘We have no redress if an editor or pub- 
lisher chooses to lose an entire book manu- 
script—he coolly tells you it is ‘ mislaid’ or 
‘lost hould we not at least be assured 
that when a magazine's representative ac- 
cepts our work at a certain price that the 
bargain holds good even if the representa- 
tive is replaced by a new one? Let us form 
é author trust!’’ 

Wired Magazines, 

SARAH J. BURKE, New York, writes to 
Tne New YORK Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“Will you accept thanks for the crusade 
wagce in your columns by your correspond- 
ents against the ‘ Wired Magazine’? Sure- 
ly they are engaged in a ‘holy war.’ 

‘I rece expressed surprise when a 





friend criticised adversely a historical novel 





We all have 



























which is sweeping the country She 
laughed ‘Iam perhaps no fair judge of 
that tory,’ he said ‘The memories of | 
my monthl knuckle-wrenching efforts to 
hold the magazine in which it was pub- 
lishcd serially are too recent Surely the 
here of that tale made no braver fight in 
the hewing down of his enemies than I in 
the reading thereof. I mean to “ take a 
day off is regards the historical novel 
anyway,’ she continued, pettishly ‘With 
“The Garden and “ The Love Letter”’ it 
begins to pall The plots of the more 
recent are as similar as peas in a pod, and 
the only conjecture reserved for the reader 
is whether in the next month's issue the 
lance of the hero will be thrust under his 
enemy's left shoulder blade or his right; 
whether he will be pinioned to the floor 
or a door.’ Then I laughed. ‘ You are 
irrelevant,’ I said. ‘Concerning the wir- 
ing? Oh, yes!—one more word on that sub- 





ject. While The Atlantic Monthly remains 
the “ pattern shown in the mount,” there 
is no excuse for the present. atrocious 
methods. That is the one periodical not 
only good “To Have,” but ‘To Hold!"’’” 





ALTA writes to Tue New YorK TIMES 
SaTuRDAY Review on the subject of wire 
sewing: ‘‘ Magazine publishers are not go- 
ing to return to thread sewing; wire clamp- 
ing is cheaper. But there is a remedy, 
praise the Lord! And here it is: As soon 
as you get the magazine open it where the 
advertisements begin, holding it in your 
left hand, take hold of the advertising part 
with the right hand, and a good pull will 
detach all that part at once. Then loosen 
the leaves a little and bend the wires down 
again, being careful not to press them 
down too tightly. You will then find the 
magazine will keep open and can be held 
and read with comfort. If you wish, you 
can replace the leaf, making the back cover 
before bending the wire clamps down. You 
can read the advertisements or not before 
consigning them to the waste basket. Let 
all enroll themselves in ‘The Magazine 
Splitting Association.’ "’ 


Shakespeare-Bacon Mattoids. 


“AGNOSTIC " writes to THE New York 
Times SATURDAY REvIEw: “ Mr. Charles L. 
Dana has delivered his orthodox dictum con- 
cerning the Francis Bacon cipher story. We 
have nothing to say in defense of the story. 


It is a matter upon which we are not in- 
formed. Nor do we feel inclined to devote 
the necessary time to enable us to obtain 


the information required to form an intel- 
ligent opinion on this very complex sub- 
ject. Having had some personal knowledge 
of Ignatius Donnelly and Judge Holms, 
with a knowledge of other works of these 
authors than those devoted to Shakespeare, 


we are ready to affirm that they were 
neither fools nor lunatics, but were pains- 
tuking and very rational, original investi- 
gators of subjects that most people are 
contented to investigate second hand. We 
are also very well acquainted with those 


who know Dr. Owen and Mrs. Gatlup well, 
and we are ourselves slightly acquainted 
with both these people. 








‘We can assure Mr. Dana that his argu- 
ment that these people are anything else 
than very clear-headed and very industri- 
ous investigators of an unpopular subject, 
will neither satisfy nor convert any one 
who has the pleasure of their acquaint- 
ance We agree with Mr. Dana that Mrs, 
Gallup has not illustrated the manner of 
her elucidation of the bi-literal cipher with 
sufficient clearness to convince the skep- 
tical or satisfy those who wish to learn 
The way in which Bacon might inclose his 
story in his works with two fonts of italic 
type is perfectly plain. The way in which 
he did inclose his story has not yet been 
sufficiently illustrated to enable the un- 
learned decipherer to prove for himself 
that the story is really there. It is quite 


possible that Mrs, Gallup did not intend to 
reveal too much. It is also quite as possible 
that she overestimated the clearness of her 
explanations and underestimated the diffi- 
enlty of cipher deciphering to the average 
intelligent reader 

that it may, Mr. Dana very 
evidently to be understood as strictly ortho- 


,e as is 
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dox in literary matters His fling at the | 
homocopaths also indicates that he is or- 
thodox in medicine. Now, it is not at all 
necessary that a man shall be orthodox 
all around. Brother Chadwick is very 
heterodox in religion, but he is thoroughly 
orthcdox on the Bacon-Shakespeare ques- 
tion. In that mine of wisdom, the * Novum 
Organum' of Francis Bacon, occurs this 


passage, in Aphorism Ixxv.: 


“For even they who decide on things so 
daringly, yet at times, when they reflect, 
beiake themselves to complaints about the 
subtiety of nature, the obscurity of things, 
and the weakness of man's wit. If they 
would merely do this they might deter 
those who are of a timid disposition from 
further inquiry, but would excite and stim- 
ulate those of a more active and confident 
turn to further advances. They are not, 
however, satisfied with confessing so much 





of themselves, but consider everything 
which has been either unknown or unat- 
tempted by themselves or their teachers as 
beyond the limits of possibility, and thus 
with most consummate pride and envy, 
convert the defects of their own discove- 
ries into a calumny on nature, and a source 
ot despair to every one els¢ 
This most admirable description of or- 

thodoxy defines Mr. Dana's position ex- 
actly 

‘*When two boys don't dare to join an 
issue of strength and fight it out, they 
throw mud at each other and call each 
other name Why doesn't Mr Dana 
demand that Mrs. Gallup shall pub- 
lish the dedication of the 1623 = edi 
tion of Shakespeare (which is all 
printed in italics) and show what every 
letter of it means in the bi-literal cipher? 
Is Mr. Dana afraid that there is a cipher 
story? If not, why does he throw the mud 
of orthodoxy instead of matching his op- 
ponent in a trial of strength, which alone 
will settle the matter?” 

Homeopathy in this Country. 

JOSEPH HASBROUCK, M. D., of Dobbs 
Ferry, writes to THE New York TIMES 
SATURDAY REVIEW: “ Mr. Charles L. Dana, 
in his review of Shakespeare and Bacon 
in your issue of May 18, says: *‘ The mat- 
toid flourishes in America because so large 
a proportion are half educated minds, and 
there is no great central authority or re- 
spect for such as we do have His propa- 


gandas run in America mainly in political, 
medical, and religious lines. Left to them- 








selves, they flourish for a time and hi 
a natural life of a few generations,’ F 
ness the dying out of Spiritualism, ho- 
meopathy, Shakerism. theosophy, &c.”’ 








As a critic of Shakespearean cipher, Mr. 
Dan probably excels, but his knowleige 
of homeopathy is sadly in error. Within 
the last fifty years the homeopathic med- 
ical colleges in the United States have in- 
creased from one to at least twenty-five, 
and their clientage a hundredfold, from 
the most intelligent and refined people. 


The homeopaths have the only definite law 
of cure. With the other schools it is mere- 
ly experiment, and their standard treat- 


ment changes at least once in a decade, 
because they discover so much that is 
not so. 

The homeopathic hospitals and asylums 


take at least as high a rank as any in the 
world, and the closer they follow the lines 
laid down by Hahnemann, the founder, the 


ency. 





better are the results, as can be proved 
by published statistics. They have con- 
quered recognition from ‘the State, 


have 
won the respect of those who do not agree 


with them, and are more firmly established 


in the confidence of a growing constitu- 
Verily, homeopathy is a lively 


corpse! "’ 


Women Writers of Books of Power. 


GERTRUDE E. CLARK, Hunt, N. Y., 
writes to THe New Yor« Times SATURDAY 
Review: “In an article in THe SaTuRDAY 
Review of May 4, a correspondent com- 
pares Mr. Foster's list of ‘ Books of Power’ 
to a dynamometer and draws the aston- 
ishing conclusion that the comparative in- 
tellectuality of women is 2 per cent., and 
that women furnish ‘ Books of Power’ at 
an average rate of ‘ one book in a thousand 
years.’ 

If we wish 
standing of 
will it not 





intellectual 
time, 
iast 


to ascertain the 
women at the present 
be more just to take the 
century as a test? In Mr. Foster's lst 
there are only twenty-eight names that 
can by any possibility be considered of the 
nineteenth century. Of these, two are the 


names of women. This makes the rate 7 
instead of 2 per cent. 
If it is the intellectual capacity of wo- 


men which is to be ascertained, the 
parison is still more unfair. 

Suppose the dynamometer should be used 
to measure muscular strength of a trained 
athlete, and then of a man of little or no 
physical training. The result would not be 
regarded a true test of the compara- 
tive capacity of the two men. From the 
days of ancient Greece until within the 
last century women have had comparative- 
iy no opportunities for intellectual training 


com- 


as 


It is not strange that in the intervening 
time they have produced nothing worthy 
of a mention in this list In the century 
in which Sappho lived, the last half of 
the seventh, and the first half of the sixth, 
B. C., although the works of a number of 
her contemporaries have been preserved, 
no uninspired author except a woman has 
a place in this list. In a recent article, 
President Charles W. Thwing says, ‘ There 
can be no doubt that women are becoming 
the educated class.’ " 


Miss Wilkins aad Miss Wilkinson. 
JAMES MacARTHUR from this 
city to THE NEw SATURDAY 
Review: “In your i 18 
respondent replies to a 
the omission of Mary E 
list favorite authors 
land. The reasons that your correspondent 
gives for the lack of any appreciation of 
Miss Wilkins in that section of the country 
which she has made famous by her stories 
are true to some extent, but not altogether 
just. If Miss Wilkins has ‘admirably de- 
lineated the hard and fast characteristics 
of the Yankee and entirely failed to com- 
prehend the strain of mysticism in Puri 
tanism,’ it is because she has been dealing 
with types to which has been true as 
artist, and which types, I will dare to 
, are familiar to those who have lived 
in New England. There are other types 
compounded of mysticism and 
but they not so generally characteris- 
tic of the soil in this territory. I still think 
that there is a good deal of truth in the 
saying that sometimes the writer, like the 
prophet, is without honor in his own coun- 
try 

‘T notice that 


writes 
TIMES 
of May 
query concerning 
Wilkins from th’ 
read in New Eng- 


YORK 


sue a cor- 


ot 
1 





she 


in 





Sal 


hardness, 


are 


this letter from your cor- 
respondent bears the headline ‘ Miss Wil- 
kin New England Folk.’ This, of 
ef course, is a typographical blunder, but 
curiously enough, there is a writer of this 
name, Miss Florence Wilkinson, who pub- 
lished her first novel, ‘The Lady of the 
Fiag Flower about two years ago, and 
who has just had a new novel, upon which 
has been at work during the last two 
years, accepted by Mess Harper & 
Brothers Miss Wilkin first work 
showed decided originality and power and 
set the critics wondering what she would 
do next The novel which she has since 
written is a remarkable advance on her 
first book Tt is a tory mainly of the 
Adirondacks, with a few chapters laid in 
New York, and the character of the work 
may be discerned from the suggestive title 
The Strength the Hill The work, 
which I have been privileged to read, is, to 
my mind, and I this guardedly, of 
the most original and striking pieces of 
literature in American fiction by a new 
writer that I have read in a long time. The 
book will be published in September in the 
Contemporary American Novels Series.” 


on's 


she 





on's 


of 


say one 


An Easy Way to Solve a Difficulty. 








JOHN PHIN, Paterson, N. J., writes to 
THe New YorkK Times SATURDAY RE y 
The following passage in ‘ Measure fon 
Measure’ (Act IV., Scene 4,) has given ri 
to much discussion: 
*‘ But that her tender shame 

Will not proclaim against her maiden los 
Hiow she might tongue me? Yet reason 

dares her No 
For my authority bears of a credent bulk, 

etc 

It is difficult to make sense of thi 
passage, however readily we may catch the 
general meaning. All modes of punctuation 
have been tried without success. But if we 
char a sing letter, a t for an n, making 
it 1 ‘Yet reason dares her to’ (tat i 
to tongue me,) all difficulty vanishe 
When we remember that in the printer 
case the box containing the n is directly 
over that containing the t it is easily seen 


how readily an n might slide down into the 


t box and thus cause the whole diffi 


ulty.’ 


A Correction. 

CHARLES P. NETTLETON, Haywards, 
Cal, writes regarding a charge of anach- 
ronism made by him against Mr. John Uri 
Lloyd in THe NEw YORK Times SATURDAY 
teview of March 16: “ With the permis- 
sion of the writer I send you a copy of the 
following letter: 

Cincinnati, March 20, 1901. 








Dear Mr. Nettleton: * * * It is not 
often that I presume to open up a corre- 


spondence with a person who compliments 
me by mentioning ‘‘ Stringtown’”’ in print, 
but in your case I make an exception to my 
rules. It pleases me to state to you that my 
object in putting the foot notes at the bot- 
tom of the page was to inform the readers 
that I was aware of the fact that the 
Freedmen's Bureau was established after 
the incident I mentioned occurred. In tne 
original foot note that appeared when the 

















sto) 


that t 
that 


he 


he 
had 


establishing o 


the storm of 1864, 


ment 


2, writes: 


love ri 





on 


“rn 


pening. 


E 


not have been the 
mean 


else cc 


not occur to ‘ E. 


vuld he 


B.’ 


figure at all, but a 


divine gift of love 
feed 


to 


ype 


upor 


n 





until 


a 


by 


ran as a serial in The Bookman 

further sentence was added to the effect 
writer was aware of the fact 
resumed to anticipate the 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in 
order to make the statement conform to 


JOHN URI LLOYD.” 


Did Tennyson Nod? 


D. M. HENDERSON, Baltimore, Md., re- 
ferring to “ E. B.” of Philadelphia's com- 
Tennyson's jines 
York Times SaturDAY Review of April 
is quite sure that 
Tennyson was speaking df a&tree and the 
apples that grow on it wheh he spoke of 
To be gure, Tennyson does 
not mention a tree, and he says nothing at 2 
all about fruit, and it; jg very evident that 
such a figure was intended, love could / 
fruit, but) then, what 
‘ripeness '? 
that there might be no 
platn Statement of the 
fact that God gives to the human soul the 
, and gives it something 
it grows 
then, though the thing loved may be 





i 


taken away, love remains.” 


THOMAS EF. CARR, New York, writes to 
THE New YORK Times SaTuRDAY REVIEW: 
H. Hay's explanation in THe SaTuR- 
Review of April 27 of the confused 
‘Crossing the 
‘W. L.,’ seems no explanation at all. 
does the paragraph from the private letter 
of the present Lord Tennyson explain the 
point under discussion, as it is simply an 
opponent 


~ 
BAY 


tmagery 


asserti 
wrong. 


“The psychological moment described in 


the poem is that of departure, as distinctly ‘ 
mated in the fourth line of the first verse, 

When 
fourth lines of the second stanza, however, 
transition; 
longer embarkation that is in question, but 


we ha 


of 


on th 


T put 


ve an 


arrival: 


When 


"' 


In the third verse we are again confronted 


that 


wh 
deep 
‘urns 






at 


ol 


abrupt 


nict 


the 


it to 


1 dre 


ho 


n 


sea.’ 


w fr 


or 


me 


with the idea of departure 


Me 


ss of farewell 
When I embark ‘ 
and the fourth stanza goes on with the 
same idea of setting forth on an adventur- { 
ous voyage ‘from out our bourne of time ] 
and place,’ viz., the home harbor, yet after 
the bar of the ime safe anchorage is 
crossed, when all pilots of terrestrial seas 
ire dropped, as their work is done, (for it 
is still embarkation, not arrival, that is in 
queetion from the quoted context,) we are 
abruptly confronted with a new contra- 
dictory image of facing the pilot when we 
have ‘crossed the bar,’.as though he were 
then receiving us into his care, instead of 
dismissing us from it 
| fear there is no way out of the con- 
clusion that the dear old Laureate got a lit- 
tle mixed up in his metaphors in this popu- 
lar little poem of his last years, and sacri- 
ficed his usual fidelity to nature and fact 
in his similes to a sentiment that he knew 
would appeal to the human heart and en- 
dear him and the poem immeasurably to 
thousands upon thousands, who care not a 
jot for analysis or accuracy. This view is 


there tf 


e no 





further sustained by 


case, ‘ Crossing the Bar’ 

{s lovely sentiment and sweet verse, but it 
isn't the sailor's way 

E. D., Freehold, N. J., also refers to the 

poem to J. S., and writes to Tue New YorkK 





TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW: Tennyson 
knew nature too well to err when he wrote 
of her. He is comparing love to a germ 
‘That on which it throve,’ is the nourish- 
ment stored in the seed for the delicate 
germ to feed on until it has grown to 
‘ ripeness * Ripeness in a germ is be- 
coming a complete plant with root, stem, 
and leaves, and then it is ‘ left alone.’ 
FATHER JOHN B. TABB, St. Charles's 
College, Ellicott City, Md., writes to THs 
NEW YORK TIMES SATURDAY Review: “Will 
you let me say a word as to ‘ Crossing the 
Bar’? Before a ship sails from or enters 
1 port, the pilot 1s in charge, nor does the 
law allow her to ecros the bar without 
him. In Tennyson poem it is a question, 
I think, not of having a pilot, but of seeing 
him face to fa Thi in the voyage of 
life, we cannot hope to do till we ‘ have 
crossed the bar 
h a tide that, m ms as ’ 

Wan: talk fon acai : 

the very of things that would 
render a pile ] essary, and this, IL 
think, mak for my view of the line : 
GEORG B. BROWN, If ington, Vt., 
write to THe New YorkK TIMES SATURDAY 
REVIEW regarding Tennyson's poem to de 
S.": “ Your correspondent, in THE 
SATURDAY REvView for Ay says: ‘In 
other word the tree falls and love, 
the fruit, in this case, is left suspended in 
the air. This is doubtless beautiful poetry, 
but doesn’t seem to be nati way.’ But 

it nece iry to interpolate the idea of a 
tree into the lines? The word ‘tree’ 
xccurs not on whole poem A 
closer ob utic of nature’s ways might 
teach your correspondent that nature does 
not always insist on hanging her fruits 
pon trees. The homely squash and the 
plebeian pumpkin may not be considered 
as fruits In a narrow sense, and may 
possibly be thought unworthy of admission 
into poetical imagery, although the latter 
does good service in some of our Niegv 
England pastorals; but the melon has the 
poetical anction of Thomas Moore, of 
Robert Browning, d many another mas- 
ter in poetic things, and, moreover, is al- 
most universally, if somewhat arbitrarily, 
regarded as a fruit, and not as a mere 
every-doy sort of vegetable. Close stu- 
dents of nature are aware of the fact that 
melons are sometimes discovered growing 
on the ground, and it is entirely conceiva- 
ble that the vine might ‘ fall off’ without 
necessarily leaving the melon ‘ suspended 
in the air.’ Philadelphia, the home of your 


correspondent, is popularly imagined to be 
a rather rural sort of town, and we advise 
him to visit some of its farms the coming 
for himself this 
ous phenomenon of a melon growing, 
the kindly bosons 


season 


upon a tree, 
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BOOKS IN DEMAND. 


Reports from Shops and Libraries as to 
Those whtch Lead. 


The following reports of books which 
have sold best in the citles named, and 
which have been most called for at the 
public libraries, during May down to the 
20th of the month, have been received from 
regular correspondents of THe New YORK 
Times, which have made personal inquiries 
for the information they give: 


NEW YORK. 
Libraries. 
AGUILAR FREE LIBRARY SOCIETY. 
1. Alice of Old Vincennes, 
The Mantle of Elijah, 


Eben Holden. 
4. Macaulay's Essays. 


THE NEW YORK FREE CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY. 
1. Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Eben Holden 
3. Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 
. Rosebery'’s ‘“‘ Napoleon: The Last Phase.” 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
. Gomperz’s * Greek Thinkers. 
Haeckel’s ** Riddle of the Universe.” 
Mezes’s ‘“ Ethics, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory.”’ 
. Zola’s ** Labor.” 


3. 


Book Stores. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
A Sailor's Log 
3%. Crucial Instances, 
. Five Years of My 


B. P. 
Lichtenstein. 
Heritage of Unrest. 
Graustark 
The Helmet of Navarre. 


Life. 
DUTTON & CO. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 
Every Inch a King 
The Visits of Elizabeth. 
3. The Helmet of Navarre, 
. A Sailor's Log 


BRENTANO’S. 
Story of Sarah. 
Visits of Elizabeth. 
Helmet of Navarre 
Octopus. 


. The 
The 

3. The 

. The 
LEGGAT BROTHERS. 

Money Spinnery 

Helmet of Navarre. 

Octopus 

Story of Sarah. 


The 
The 
. The 
. The 
OHN WANAMAKER, (Department Store.) 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 

The Visits of Elizabeth. 

A Carolina Cavalier 

. Tarry Thou Till | Come. 
SIEGEL-COOPER CO., (Department Store.) 
1. The Helmet of Navarre. 

ixben Holden. 

A Sailor's Log 

Five Years of My Life. 


EHRICH BROS., (Department Store.) 
Five Years of My Life. 

The Helmet of Navarre. 

The Visits of Elizabeth. 

Lords of the North. 


R. H. MACY & CO., (Department Store.) 
Tarry Thou Till I Come. 

. The Helmet of Navarre. 

The Octopus. 

A Sailor's Log. 

BLOOMINGDALE’S, (Department Store.) 
The Helmet of Navarre, 

The Octopus. 
Five Years of My Life. 

4. Landmark History of New York. 


BOSTON. 

BOSTON, May 21.—‘* The Helmet of Na- 
varre'"’ is unquestionably the best selling 
book in Boston this month. Every store 
promptly gives it place on its list; three 
name it first and two second. 

The other books which get 
“Truth Dexter,” ‘‘The Visits of Eliza- 
beth,” *‘ A Carolina Cavalier,”’ and ‘ Tarry 
Thou Till I Come.” “The Turn of the 
Road" continues a _ favorite, probably 
standing third. ‘ Bob” Evans's “ Sailor's 
Log’ and Booker T. Washington’s ‘* Up 
from Slavery’’ come next. ‘ Alice of Old 
Vincennes "’ continues to be called for, and 
one firm reports ‘‘ The Making of Christo- 
pher Ferringham'"’ a ready seller, as was 
the case last month. ‘“ Penelope’s Irish 
Experiences '’ comes second in one store's 
experience. Books which are showing to 
the fore are ‘‘Sea Beach at Ebb Tide,” 
“The Octopus,”’ “‘ Like Another Helen,” 
and ‘‘ Miss Pritchard's Wedding Trip,” 
while two stores report a growing demand 
for *‘ Ralph Marlowe." The books which 
appear for the first time and are finding 
a ready sale are “‘ The Successors of Mary 
the First’’ and “A Daughter of New 
France.” The same firm which reports 
these three books name as their best sellers: 


1. “ Truth Dexter.” 

2. ‘The Helmet of Navarre.” 
3. “ Graustark.” 

4. “ A Sailor's Log.” 


The following is the list prepared by the 
store claiming the largest regular patron- 
age, its ¢Hents embracing*the wealthy and 
most highly cultivated: 


Alice of Old Vincennes, 
Up from Slavery. 

The Turn of the Road. 

The Helmet of Navarre. 
A Sailor’s Log. 

Sea Beach at Ebb Tide. 


BALTIMORE. 
Libraries. 


ENOCH PRATT LIBRARY, 
circulating library, with 
various parts of the city.) 


pooh 


Sno 


firsts are 


Spm pepe 


the largest 
ranches in 


. Eben Holden. 

2. Alice of Old Vincennes, 

8. In the Palace of the King. 
4. Bleanor. 


1 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY, (subscription 
Mbrary.) 


1. The Visits of Biizabeth. 
2. The Helmet of Navarre, 
8. Sir Christopher. 

The Tower of Wye. 

A Maryland Manor. 

(The three last-named books run about 
eran e favor, all being by Maryland au- 
4. In Search of Mademoiselle, 

Book Stores. 
CUSHING & CO., leading book sellers.) 





ing? Oh, yes!—one more word on that sub- i laid down by Hahnemann, the founder, the | original foot note that appeared when the \ of good mother earth.” 
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2. Sir Christopher. 

3. The Visits of Elizabeth. = 

4. A Carolina Cavalier. 

IN THE LEADING 
STORES. 

1. Sir Christopher and The Helmet of 

Navarre. 
2. The Love Letters of a Liar. 
> The Visits of Elizabeth. 


DEPARTMENT 


A_ Maryland Manor and Quincy Adams | 


Sawyer. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Public Library. 


Alice of Old Vincennes. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Mantle of Elijah. 
The Cardinal's Snuffbox. 


Book Stores. 
JETT'S. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
2. Like Another Helen. 
3. The Puppet Crown 
. Old Bowen's Legacy. 
PHILIP ROEDER’S. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Mantle of Elijah. 
3. Like Another Helen. 
. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
BELL'S. 
. In the Name of a Woman. 
2. Juletty. 
Uncle Terry. 
. Alice of Old Vincennes. 


CINCINNATI. 
Library. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 
2. Eben Holden. 
3. Life and Death of Richard Yea and Nay. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
The Cardinal's Snuff-Box. 


Book Stores. 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 
The Helmet of Navarre, 
Juletty. 
A Dream of Empire. 
. In the Name of a Woman. 
, U. P. JAMES. 
Alice of Old Vincennes. 
The Helmet of Navarre. 
3. A Dream of Empire. 
. Huxley's Life and Letters. 
THE JOHN SHILLITO 
(Department Store.) 
. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
2. The Helmet of Navarre. 
3. Eben Holden, 

Sky Pilot. 
i1EORGE Ww. McALPIN COMPANY, 
(D’ partment Store.) 

Eben Holden 

Alice of Old Vincennes, 

Quincy Adams Sawyer. 
. Uncle Terry. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Libraries. 


In Search of Mademoiselle. 
2. Lysbeth. 
3. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
. The Visits of Elizabeth. 
Book Stores. 


. The Visits of Elizabeth. 

. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
3. Arrows of the Almighty. 

. In Search of Mademoiselle. 

Other new books for which there is 

unusual call are: 
1. A Sailor’s Log. 
2. The Good Red Earth, 
3.°The Potter and the Clay. 

. The Helmet of Navarre. 


an 


CHICAGO. 
Public Library. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
2. The Visits of Elizabeth. 
. Graustark. 
. Janice Meredith. 
Book Stores. 
BRENTANO’S. 
. Nell Gwyn. By Frankfort Moore. 
2. The Helmet of Navarre. 
. Fourth Estate, 
. The Octopus. 
THE FAIR. 
. The Helmet of Navarre. 
2. Alice of Old Vincennes, 
3. The Octopus. 
. Graustark. 
SCHLESINGER & MAYER. 


. The Helmet of Navarre. 
. Clayton Halowell. 

3. The Visits of Elizabeth. 
. The Octopus. 


WASHINGTON. 
Public Library. 


. Alice of Old Vincennes. 
. The Helmet of Navarre, 
3. Eben Holden. 
. Ralph Marlowe. 


Book Stores. 


PALAIS ROYAL, (Department Store.) 


. A Maryland Manor. 
. The Romance of Gilbert Holmes. 
. Arrows of the Almighty. 
. Ralph Marlowe. 
WILLIAM BALLANTYNE & SONS. 
. The Visits of Elizabeth, 
be quincy Adams Sawyer. 
3. Sir Cipigtogner. 
. A Sailor's Log. 
c. C. PURSELL. 
. In Search of Mademoiselle. 
. The Visits of Elizabeth. 
3. The Master Christian. 
A Sailor's Log. 
BRENTANO’S. 
. The Tower of wre. 
A Son of-Austerity. 
. In Search of Mademoiselle, 
4. The Story of Sarah. 


WOODWARD & LATHROP, (Department 


Store.) _ 
1. The Visits of Elizabeth. 
2. Arrows of the Almighty. 

3. In Search of Mademoiselle. 
4. The Tower of Wye. 


“The Old New York Frontier,” by 
Francis W. Halsey, published a month ago 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, Has gone into 
its second edition. It is probably not gen- 
erally known that there are more Mohawk 
Indians living to-day than there were at 
the time of the Revolution. For the most 
part they are living on a reservation grant- 
ed them by the ih Governors at the 
close of the Revolution, which lies in the 
valley of the Grand River in Ontario. The 
author of ‘The Old New York Frontier” 
has presented to these Indians a copy of 
his book with an appropriate inscription. 
He has received in acknowledgment a lit- 
ter from Mr. J. O. Brant-Sero, a great- 
grandson 
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SIR CHRISTOPHER 


Mrs. GOODWIN’S New Colonial Romance, sur- 
passes in interest and popularity White Aprons and The 
Head of a Hundred. 


Leading papers, from New York to San Francisco, indorse “ Sir 
Christopher’’ as one of the best historical romances yet published. 


The Philadelphia Press says “‘it will take rank with the 
foremost historical romances yet produced in America.”” 


The N. ¥. World pronounces it “the sort of volume 
one is proud to recommend,’’ and the Boston Transcript 
terms it “‘one of the true hooks, brimming over with 
the love of life, and fields and forests, and above all, 


of people.” 
SIR CHRISTOPHER 


A Romance of a Maryland Manor in 1644. 


By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN, 


author of “ White Aprons,” 
** The Head of a Hundred,” etc, 


Illustrated by Howard Pyle and 
other artists. 12mo. Deco- 


rated Cloth, $1.50. 
Fifth Edition Just Ready. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washing:on Street, Boston 





JUNE NUMBER READY TVESDAY! 


Oe THEATRE 


High class illustrated monthly periodical devoted to the stage. 
Edited by ARTHUR HORNBLOW. 


Two important articles on the proposed ENDOWED THEATRE, a subject of 
vital interest to every lover of the piayhouse, by Mr. E. H. SOTHERN, the 
distinguished actor, and Mr. A. M. PALMER, the well-known manager, appear 
in the June number. 


OTHER PICTORIAL FEATURES INCLUDE; 


Superb Cover printed in six colors representing Mr. Richard Mans- 
field as KING HENRY V., fine pictures of the trial and ring scenes io 
‘“The Merchant of Venice,’’ as performed by Mr. N. ©. Goodwin and Miss 
Maxine Elliott, large pictures of scenes from OS as performed 
by the Empire Stock Commeey: and scenes from ‘‘Mistress Nell,"’ ‘‘Floro- 
dora,’’ and other plays. Also fine full-page portraits of Mrs. Fiske as 
BECKY SHARP, Miss Henrietta Crosman as NELL GWYN, Mr. Sothern 
as HAMLET, Miss Isabel Irving in ‘‘To Have and to Hold,"’ besides man 
others. The most beautiful collection of stage pictures and portraits eve 


issued. Edition de Luxe. 
25 cents a copy. $2.50 a year. 


At all newsdealers or direct from the publishers. 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 26 West 33d Street, New York City, 


THE ESSEX HOUSE PRESS 


(LONDON, ENGLAND,) 


Announce that their latest publication, ‘‘ AN ENDEAVOUR TOWARDS THE TEACH- 
ING OF JOHN RUSKIN AND WILLIAM MORRIS: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORK AND AIMS OF THE GUILD OF HANDICRAFT,” by C. R. ASHBEE, 


Is now ready for delivery by their agents. 


SAMUEL BUCKLEY & CO., 


100 WILLIAI ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


The Usefulness of Book Catalogue 


Collections. 


M. H. L., Passaic, N. J., writes to THE 
New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“May I be permitted to offer a suggestion 
to the reader living somewhat away from 
literary centres or even from the large 
book stores, who has consequently small 
opportunity of knowing just where to put 
his hand upon a desired book. 

“What called my attention to the sub- 
ject was seeing in Tae SATURDAY REVIEW 
so many queries concerning books well 
known and still in print, but the prices and 
publishers of which are difficult for the 
casual reader to ascertain. 

“I would suggest the collecting and keep- 
ing of book catalogues of all or at least 
many of the prominent publishers. Most 
of these are sent for the asking or upon 
receipt of postage. The books and authors 
are so well classified that it is an eas 


THE 
ANGLO- 


SAXON 
REVIEW 


Edited by LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Mrs. Cornwallis West.) 


Volume VIII. Sumptuously bound In 
full morocco. Antique cover de. 
sign. Price $6 net. 


Twenty-one Articles, Among them are: 


matter to become famillar with the stoc 
of each house, and to find readily whether 
or not it has published the book sought. 
“A request recently published in THe 
SATURDAY Review for a book now out of 
print, brought in response a quantity of 
catalogues from dealers in second-hand 
rare and unique volumes—a perfect treas- 
ure-house to the reader with the money to 
buy, and even a source of great interest 
to the one who may but dream of the de- 
Egats of possession. The positive knowl- 
ge thus acquired is remarkable and 
seems to me unacquirable in any other 


W2'%G¢ course, one need not obtain these 
in such an indirect manner as I did. THe 
SATURDAY REVIEW's ad 


Monarchy and ‘the King. 
— FREDERICK GREENWOOD, 


A Squire’s Household in the Reign 
of George I.—W. H. MALLOcK. 


La Trappe in Africa.—RoOBERT HICHENS, | 
Decorative Domestic Art. 

—LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
The Brownings.—WiLFRED MEYNELL, 
Moltke.—JupGe O’ Connor Morris. 


A Word More About Verdi. 
—G. BERNARD SHAW, 


6, P, PUTHAM'S SONS, New York, 
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The Week's Items Gathered in New 
York, 


Two important novels from the pen of 
¢. L. Antrobus are in active preparation 
at G. P. Putnam's Sons. One is “ Wilders- 
moor,” which deals, according to The Lon- 
dua Athenaeum, with the ‘‘ sombre genius 
of the moor,” and in which the Lancashire 
dialect is handled with considerable skill; 
the other book is ‘‘ Quality Corner: A 
Study in Romance,” which has been called 
by the publishers’ readers “a poetical novel 
of cousiderable force.” 


Van Tassel Sutphen'’s exciting novel, 
“The Cardinal's Rose,’ published by Har- 
per & Brothers last Autumn, has recently 
been issued in England, and is now to be 
translated intg German. The work of 
translation is being done by Herr Carl 
Radlauer of Berlin. The book ts about 
to go into its ninth edition in this coun- 
try. 

“J. Devlin-Boss,” by a new writer, 
Francis Churchill Williams, will be pub- 
Mshed June 15 by the Lothrop Publishing 
Company. It is a romance of contemporary 
life in an American metropolis. The hero 
is a political “ boss,” and while disclosing 
the methods of the “ring” in the light 
of recent local history, the author strives 
to show that there is another and quite 
different side to it all. The J. Devlin of 
the story has all the shrewdness and un- 
scrupulousness that one might expect, but 
he has a great, tender heart, his private 
morals are correct, and his word can be 
trusted. The story reaches into higher 
politics, but all this is made the back- 
ground for the study of character, and 
the development of the love story which 
makes the book a romance is said to be 
along unusual lines. 

The Craftsman’s Guild of Boston, which 
of late has become conspicuous among 
the imitators of William Morris and his 
Kelmscott Press by Its superior work, has 
recently issued two very well-made books: 
“The Perfect Woman," as described in 
the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs, and 
“Two Lyrics,” by the Rev. John B. Tabb. 
One edition of each is in Japan vellum and 
one in unbleached Arnold. The decora- 
tions for ‘' The Perfect Woman” are after 
an antique Hebrew style, while the ‘‘ Two 
Lyrics’ has designs tn which illumination 
plays an important part. 

W. A. Paton’s “ Picturesque Sicily,’’ 
which was published a few years ago by 
Harper & Brothers, is now in process of 
publication in Italy, while a beautifully 
illustrated edition in German is well under 
way. Many tourists have found in “ Pic- 
turesque Sicily '’ an ecimirable supplement 
for the usual didactic guide book, while 
for the stay-at-homes it is an admirable 
substitute for actual travel. 


E. H. Sothern and A. M. Palmer have 
articles in the June issue of The Theatre 
which are interesting as well as important. 
They deal with the proposed scheme of an 
endowed theatre. Among the illustrations 
of the number are the reproductions of 
scenes from “ Diplomacy,”’ N. C. Goodwin's 
production of *‘ The Merchant of Venice,” 
“ Mistress Nell,’ ‘* Florodora,’’ with hith- 
erto unpublished portraits of Mrs. Fiske 
as Fecky Sharp, E. H. Sothern as Ham- 
let, Isabel Irving in ‘‘To Have and To 
Hold,"" Miss Henrietta Crosman as Nell 
Gwyn, Miss Amelia Bingham, and others. 
The cover is a portrait, executed in six 
colors, of Richard Mansfield as Henry V. 


Wallace Rice, who has written the new 
book on “Animals” which Herbert 8 
Stone & Co. are bringing out, is well known 
as a literary reviewer in some of the lit- 
erary magazines, 


Florence Wilkinson's second novel, ‘* The 
Strength of the Hills,’’ has been accepted 
by Harper & Brothers as the September 
novel in the Conteniporary American 
Novels Series, which this house is pub- 
lishing monthly during the present year. 
“The Strength of the Hills,” as its title 
suggests, is a story of the hill country in 
the Adirondacks, and is said to be thor- 
oughly characteristic of American life. Her 
first novel was published two years ago 
by Herbert S. Stone & Co, under the title 
“The Lady of the Flag Flowers.” Miss 
Wilkinson is also known as a poet, and 
Mr. E. H. Sothern has in his hands a serious 
drama on “David,” which he accepted 
from her last Winter. Miss Wilkinson, al- 
though a native of New York State, has of 
late been a resident of Chicago, where her 
Yather, Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, is well 
known. 


The news by cable that Hendrik Ibsen is 
paralyzed gives more than usual interest 
to an article in the June Criterion, ‘‘ Ibsen 
and the Scandinavian Dramatists,’’ which 
is the subject of Charles H. Melzer's fourth 
paper on “One Century of Drama.” In 
the same number Vance Thompson has an 
important descriptive article on “The Two 
Salons of Paris,’’ while “ Dedication at Buf- 
falo"’ is pictured in a graphic and interest- 
ing way by F.. Maurice Newton. 





J. Parmly Paret, who has already been 
identified with several important publica- 
tions on amateur sports, has become the 
editor of a new illustrated magazine which 
will be devoted exclusively to the interests 
of lawn tennis and its players. It is called 
Lawn Tennis, and its first number has 
just made its appearance in a simple and 
dignified manner. Among the features 
which will be continyed from month to 
month are * Open Letters,’’ ‘‘ Tournaments 
and Matches,” “ News from Foreign 
Courts,” ‘Lawn Tennis Literature,’’ and 
“Personal Notes and Club News.’ The 
current number contains in addition, ‘‘ The 
English Opinions of N. L. Jackson” and 
“An Interview with Dwight F. Davis.” 
Lawn Tennis is a well-made, newsy sheet, 
and with its admirable illustrations shouid 
do much to increase a healthful ardor in a 
most health-giving sport It is published 
by the Lawn Tennis Publishing Company, 
16 Park Place, this city. 


H. C. Chatfield-Taylor, author of ‘‘ The 
Idle-Born,”’ published by Herbert 8. Stone 





& Co., is now at work upon quite a differ- 
ent kind of novel, which will taake its 
appearance in the early Fall. Itissaid to 
be along the lines of serio-comedy. 








G. C. Williamson, who is completing the 
Grant Allen Historical Guides, has now 
ready through the press of the A. Wessels 
Company “ The Cities of Northern italy.” 
The intelligent tourist will find much pleas- 
ure in the descriptions of Milan, Verona, 
Padua, Bologna, and Ravenna therein pre- 
sented. This series is valuable, for while 
possessing all the facilities of the official 
guide books it is literature as well. Mr. 
Williamson is following out the plan of the 
writer of the first volumes, 





7 

Miss Sophia H. Maclehose has prepared 
a work on Marie Antoinette which the 
Macmillan Company has in preparation 
Miss MacLehose, who is already known 
through her “Tales from Spenser,” has 
had her forthcoming work illustrated from 
rare pictures and prints. An interesting in- 
novation in the illustrations will be the in- 
sertion of a portrait as a sort of initial let- 
ter at the beginning of each chapter. The 
book will be gossipy and not pedantic or 
philosophical 


_ The sister of Miss Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, Edith Henrietta Fowler, will bring 
out a new novel through Dodd, Mead & 
Co. in the early Autumn. It will be called 
“The World and Winstow "; it deals with 





»a motherless little English girl and a won- 


derfully clever boy. The story opens with 
the trials and triumphs of school life, cul- 
minating in speech day at a boys’ grammar 
school in England. 


“Pottery and Porcelain of the United 
States,"’ being a treatise on the ceramic art 
in America, from the earliest times to the 
present day, by Edwin A. Barber, with over 
200 illustrations, will be brought out in a 
new and revised edition by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons in the Fall. In spite of foreign criti- 
cism, the United States can boast of a his- 
tory in ceramics which is important and-in- 
spiring. 


“Romantic Castles and Palaces,’’ as de- 
scribed by great writers, and profusely 
illustrated, with views from palaces and 
castles, has been prepared for Dodd, Mead 
& Co. by Esther Singleton, whose “ Fur- 
niture of Our Forefathers” is now being 
published in parts by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. In her forthcoming work the novel 
idea which Miss Singleton introduced in her 
“Turrets, Towers, and Temples” and 
“ Great Pictures,"’ has been still further de- 
veloped. 





Among the features of ‘‘ Appleton’s Dic- 
tionary of New York” will be new illus- 
trations and a map showing the new rapid 
transit route. The new edition of this 
practical guide book is to be published 
immediately. 

“Men and Letters,” by Herbert Paul, 
which John Lane is publishing this week, 
is a serics of purely literary and critical 
papers which include ‘*‘ Matthew Arnold’s 
Letters,’ ‘‘ The Decay of Classical Quota- 
tion,”’ “ Sterne,"" ‘‘ The Art of Letter Writ- 
ing,” “Macaulay and His Critics," and 
“The Autocrat of the Dinner Table,’ the 
last of which although it would fit several 
men of letters, here stands for John 
Selden 





The publication of “ The Spinster Book,” 
by Myrtle Reed, announced by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, has been postponed until the 
Autumn. In it, the author of ‘‘ Love Let- 
ters of a Musician" and “ Later Love Let- 
ters of a Musician’ has set down in a 
series of essays her views of spinsterhood. 
Miss Reed's observations on the unmarried 
state are said to be unique and entertain- 
ing, containing points which, while direct- 
ed at spinsters, may be read with profit by 
bachelors and benedicks as well. 

A collection of short stories of consid- 
erable variety from the pen of a promising 
young writer will be produced in September 
by the Frederick A. Stokes Company, under 
the title of ‘‘ Ensign Knightley,”’ by A. 
E. W. Mason, author of “ The Courtship 
of Morice Buckler” and “ The Watchers.” 

John Lane is issuing in The Lovers’ Lt- 
brary the ‘‘ Love Poems of Landor”’ in the 
usual dainty style of volume characteéristic 
of this series. The quality of these poems 
is very fine, but thoroughly the work of a 
Latinist. They appeal rather to the intel- 
lect than to the heart, which possibly some 
day may be considered the ideal way to 
write love poems. The volume is a small 
16mo in green leather with gold cover 
design, widle the text is in green ink on 
pages the marginal designs of which are 
stamped in purple. 

The Rey. Samuel Scoville is publishing a 
series of memoirs on Henry Ward Beecher 
in The Sunday School Times. They opened 
last week with a sketch telling of the 
writer's early acquaintance with Mr. 
3eecher. The papers to follow will take up 
the Brooklyn life of the preacher, will give 
amusing and instructive glimpses of his 
rersonal correspondence, and will close 
with a discerning essay on ‘‘ What Made 
Mr. Geeeher a Great Man.” Mr. Scoville, 
it will be recalled, was Mr. Beecher’s son- 
in-law. 


‘““Atoms and Energies,”’ by the Rev. D. A. 
Murray, is being published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co. Mr. Murray was Government in- 
structor in the schools of Japan, and is now 
pastor of the East End Presbyterian 
Church, Ottumwa, Iowa. Students and 
scientific men generally should find inter- 
est in this book, which, while conseryative 
in treatment, is said to be quite radical in 
conclusions. 


‘“ A Summer Hymnal,” by John Trotwood 
Moore, is a romance of Tennessee. It is the 
author’s first publication of any length, 
and those who are familiar with his short 
stories, notably ‘‘ Ole Mistis,’’ or with his 
poems, will doubtiess look for it with inter- 
est. It will bear the imprint of Henry T. 
Coates & Co. 


The June Century will be a college num- 
ber, with contributions by President Had- 
ley of Yale and Provost Harrison of the 
University of Pennsylvania on “ Alleged 
Luxury Among College Students ’’; an illus- 
trated paper on working one’s way through 
colleges for men, by Alice Fallows; “ Tol- 
stol’s Moral Theory of Art,” by J. A. Macy 





—the prize essay in the Century College 
mpetition of 1900; “ College eet 
ables,” by Walter Camp, and “ Wanted: 

A Hero,” by Victor Mapes, a tale of a col- 

lege athlete. As has already been an- 

nounced, ‘‘ The Making of a Marchioness,”’ 
by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, also be- 
gins its run as a serial in this number. 


“The Autocrats,” by Charles K. Lush, 
the author of ‘‘ The Federal Judge,"’ is pub- 
lished to-day by Doubleday, Page & Co. It 
is a love story, dealing with practical poli- 
ties and modern business life in a large 
Western city, and including the manipula- 
tion of city councils in a political game 
that extends even to the United States Sen- 
ate. Mr. Lush was once a newspaper man 
in this city. 


Under the general editorship of Mr. 
Caspar Whitney, the Maemillan Company 
has in preparation The American Sports- 
man’s Library, a series of books each of 
which will contain an authoritattve mono- 
graph on one of the main branches of 
American sport. The subjects of some of 
the volumes will be: 1, ‘The Bear Fam- 
ily"; 2, “The Deer Family"; 3, “ The 
Musk Ox, Sheep, and Goat"; 4, ‘‘ Caugar, 
(Mountain Lion or Puma’"’;) 5, ‘‘ Wild Cat 
and Lynx”; 6, “Trout and Salmon”; 7, 
“ Bass, Museallonge, Pickerel, and 
Others": 8, ‘Tuna, Tarpon, and Jew 
Fish"; 9, “Upland Game, Quail, Grouse, 
(Ruffed and Pinnated,) Turkey,’’.&c.; 10, 
“Wild Fowl, Ducks,” &c. 





Mrs. L. C. Van Voorhis contributes to the 
June number of The Ledger Monthly a 
sketch entitled “ Children of Yesterday and 
To-day,” with illustrations by W. L. Hud- 
son and photographs by the Misses Selby; 
in the same number “ Authors Among Our 
College Women" is by Carolyn Halstead. 
Among the fiction is ‘The Great Sandy 
Maclaren,” by Latta Grisw6id; ‘‘ How the 
Major Won the Day,’’ by Marquise Clara 
Lanza, and “ His Father's Sin,” by M. B. 
Thrasher. a 





The glad reception extended to volumes 
of fictitious love letters both in this coun- 
try and in England has evidently caused 
more than one author to resurrect a half- 
forgotten manuscript. Literary form has 
its fashions just as dress does, and the 
epistle, particularly the amatory one, is 
now revived and made popular once more. 
Love letter books continue to. trickle 
through the press: ‘Her Letters,"" by 
Julien Gordon; ‘‘The Lover's Replies to 
an Englishwoman’s Love Letters,"”” and 
* Rosa Amorosa: the Love Letters of a 
Weman,” by George Egerton, which, ac- 
cording to the London publisher, Grant 
Richards, ‘“ were concluded early in 1900, 
long before ‘An Englishwoman's Love Let- 
ters" were heard of."" And so the vogue 
goes merrily on. It is all very amusing 
and wholesome, so far, 

“The Rose of Dawn,’ by Miss Helen | 
Hay, eldest daughter of the Secretary of 
State, wili shortly be published by R. H. 
Russell, with frontispiece by John La 
Farge Miss Hay has already published 
two volumes of verse, ‘Some Verses” and | 
** Little Boy Book."’ The forthcoming poem | 
is in blank verse, less than 1,000 lines in 
length, dealing with love and tragedy in 
the Fiji Islands. | 





Mrs. Poultney Bigelow’s novelette, ‘‘ The 
Middle Course,"’.to which was awarded a 
prize of $1,000 in the recent Smart Set com- 
petition, appears in the June number of that 
periodical. There is also one. of the prize | 
short stories, ‘‘ In My Wife’s Eye,” by John 
Regnault Ellyson, A poem by Bliss Car- 
men entitled ‘The Madness of Ishtar” is 
a sort of rhythmie study in color, odors, 
and nature; other poems are by Gertrude 
Neres, Florence Scollard Brown, Theo- 
dosia Garrison, Frank Rae _ Batchelder, 
Lucy Morris, Elsa Barker, and others. The 
brief fiction, which seems to be more 
sprightly and gay than is usual even in this 
very gay monthly, is by several writers, 
many of whom are well known. “ Vanity 
Square,”’ by Edgar Saltus; ‘‘ The Van Kny- 
per Verdict,’’ by Fanny Gregory Sanger; 
**Of Many, One,"’ by Baroness von Hutten; 
“The Conquering Will,”’ by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford; ‘*‘ The Man of One Vice,’ by 
Flora Bigelow Dodge; ‘‘The American 
Widow,” by Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky, 
while Henri Lavedan presents a sketch in 
French called ‘‘ Une Distraction.” 





An important incident in the progress of 
the Irish literary revival will be the pub- 
lication of the poems of the notable young 
poetess, Ethna Carbery. The striking ex- 
cellence of her work during the past few 
years has attracted attention; and the 
Celtic note that pervades her poems makes 
her work characteristically national. In 
America her work has found welcome from 
Harper's, The Atlantic, The Bookman, The 
Criterion, and other magazines. The book, 
which will be entitled ‘“ From the Four 
Winds of Biré,”’ will appear next month in 
both Ireland and America. It is being pro- 
duced at the instance of the young Irish- 
men of Argentina; and, by their request, 
Seumas MacManus, the Donegal Shanachy, 
has taken charge of the work. 

“The Plea of Pan,’’ by Henry W. Nevi- 
son, is a little volume of considerable 
literary pretensions which E. P. Dutton & 
Co, will publish in about ten days. It is an 
imaginative work, touching on some of the 
questions and doubts to which the con- 
ventions of modern civilization give rise in 
many minds; the book is already attract- 
ing the most favorable kind of attention in 
literary England. 

“ The Shadow Dwellers,"’ by Robert Louis 
Freear, will shortly appear from the press 
of the Isaac Blanchard Company. This is 
a romance of the time of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, and in it, Moses, Aaron, Asenath, 
and other personages of the time figure. 
The same house will also bring out “ Trans- 
planting an Old Tree,’ by Will J. Bloom- 
field. It is a story of the oil fields of 
Western Pennsylvania, in which the author 
has introduced us to the quaint and homely 
characters once so familiar to a region 
now revolutionized in its social life by the 
sudden increase of wealth. 





Longmans, Green & Co, have in press a 
historical record of the British Fourteenth 
Hussars from 1715-1900, written by Col. 
Henry Blackburne Hamilton, There will be 











Strikin 
New Novels 


Gissing’s Our Friend the 
Charlatan 








386 pp., 12mo, $1.50, 


Such of Mr. Gissing’s many friends as 
have seen the manuscript of’ this new novel 
find it the strong work they have been ex- 
recting, because of, his evident ability, 
steady improvement, .and constant respect 
for his art. The motive is the one now 
popular of the politician and the woman, 


but it is treated in ways that are the au- 
thor’s own 


Marnan’s Daughter of 
the Veldt. 


350 pp., 12mo, $1.50. 





A powerful tale of the Transvaal, before 
the War. The author makes the Veldt it- 
self share the honors with its daughter, 
and shows how it instills much of his own 
wildness into those who dwell upon it. 


Oxenham’s Our Lady of 


Deliverance 





334 pp., 12mo, $1.50. 


oe * Lagy " of the title is the sister of 
an unjustly persecuted French army offi- 
cer. An Englishman arrives on the scene, 
and, after much clever manoeuvring and 
inany risks, proves the deus ex machina. 


Henry Holt & Co. 











29 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


Ready About June Ist. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
TRIBUNE VERSE 


is a collection of poems written by 


EUGENE FIELD 


while Associate Editor of The Denver 


Tribune 1881-’83 


AND NEVER BEFORE IS- 
SUED IN BOOK FORM 


Vellum cloth, Gilt top, $1.50. 
Limited Large Paper Edition, 4 mor., 
$5.00. 


TANDY, WHEELER & CO., Publishers, 
Denver, Colo. 
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The Union Agency 


ee eee aD 


Manuscripts read for publishers: re- 
vision work of every kind attended to, 
transtations and illustrations fur- 
nished; material collected for writers; 
valuable advise regarding the prepara- 
tion of manuscripts given to the be- 
ginner in the field of literature. The 
Union Agency is a connecting link be 
tween the author and publisher and 
between the publisher and _ printer. 
Further information may be had on 
application, 
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Address, 







THE UNION AGENCY 
156 Sth Av. (Room 1020) New Yor k 


POOOSSOPHOOD 99990006095 085 


WRITERS 


of stories, novels, books, materially aided, 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED, 
MSS. CAREFULLY REVISED. 


Expert opinion on literary work of all kinds 
References: EDWIN MARKHAM, EDWARD BoK, 
MARGARET E. SANG IR, and others 
Conducted by FRANK LEE FARNELL, an 
editor of fifteen years’ experience 
‘**In these days of so many fake 
agencies to swindle the poor author of 
his just dues, it is a pleasure to en- 
dorse the United Literary Press." 
Herald, Augusta, Ga 


THE UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 


Send for Leaflet C 127 Fifth Av., New York. 


A FEW SPECIAL BARGAINS FOR TO-DAY: 


Library of Standard History, comprising 
Guizot’s France, Martin's France, Guizot's Eng- 
land, and Rambaud’s Russia, 12 vols., pub, 
$55.00, our price $20.00. 

University of Literature, 20 vols., pub. $40.00, 
our price $10.00 

Firth’s Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, Governor 
of Nottingham, 2 vols., pub. $12.00, our price 
$3.00, 

Firth’s Life of Wm. Cavendish, Duke of New- 
castle, pub. $6.00, our price $1.50. 

All the latest books at lowest prices. 


Leggat Brothers, 81 Chambers St..N.Y, 
HAVE YOU READ 


RESURRECTION? 


We have just issued a special limited illus- 
trated edition, in paper cover, price 50° cents, 
Also a limited paper-covered edition of ‘‘ Knights 
of the Cross,’’ by Sienkiewicz, illustrated. Price 
50 cents. Sold by all booksellers or mailed on re- 
celpt of price by J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 67 Rose St., New York. 
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D. Appleton & Company. 


Mr. Benson’s New Success, 


The Luck of the Vails. 











A Romance. By E F. BENSON, 
author of ‘‘ Dodo,’ ‘*' The Rubicon,’ 
‘**Mammon & Co."' 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Benson has written a romance of 
modern life which is characterized by In 
tense and culminating interest and remark- 


able dramatic power. The reader's atten- 
tion is absorbed at the outset, and he is 
held in suspense to the last of these vivid 


and fascinating pages. ‘‘ The Luck of the 
Vaiis represents another great 
for the author in practically a new field. 


success 


The Curious Courtship of 
Kate Poins. 


By LOUIS 
Illustrated 








EVAN SHIPMAN. 
Cloth, $1.50 

This is a brilliant and diverting 
of the rakish days of the Prince Regent 
The story, in which his heroine plays the 
leading part, has a striking prologue in the 
later eighteenth century, but it moves for 
the most part among enes which present 
the London and Bath of Beau Brummell's 
time—the gay, profligate, strenuous begin 
ning of modern England. 


12mo. 


romance 


Treason and Plot. 


Struggles for Catholic 





Supremacy in the 
















Last Years of Queen By 
MARTIN A. 8. HUME, ¢ * The 
Spanist People,’ The Gre Lord 
Burghley.’ editor of the * Calendars of 
Spanish State Papers,’’ et Svo. Cloth, 
$4.50 net 
This remarkable volume of history 
used to a considerable extent upon ma- 
erial now used for the first time, espe 
cially the Spanish manuscripts transcribed 
at Simancas, and also manuscripts in the 
possession of Lord Calthorpe and unpub 
ished pupers in the Archive Nationale 
Paris It seen usually assumed that 
with the def f the Armada the attempt 
to secure Catholic supremacy in 
and an alliance with Spain came to s 
but Dr liume is able to show 





this 


inuance of effort from 1593 to 


The demand for REAR-ADMIRAL 
EVANS’S autobiography, ‘‘A_ S4IL- 


OR’S LOG,’’ has been so great that a 
FIFTH EDITION has been called for 


within a month of publication. 
D. APPLETON & CO, 





Publishers, 


The sweetest love story we have 
ever read. A better book than either 
Janice Meredith or Richard Carvel.” 

— Christian Nation, 

“A story of love, adventure, and 

chivalry never surpassed by any 


American novel.”* 
— Louisville Courier-Journal, 


For Sale Everywhere! 


J.F.TAYLOR @ CO. 
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Fiction. 
from this list — 


NELL GWYN-COMEDIAN 


BY F FRANKFORT MOORE - 61-50 


THE FOURTH ESTATE 


BY A. PALACIO VALDES ~ $150 


THE STORY OF SARAH 


BY, M. LOUISE FORSSLUND~- $150 


WRITTEN IN RED 


THE FAMOUS DETECTIVE STORY - $1-25 


s} AN UNSOCIAL. SOCIALIST 


BY G. BERNARD. SHAW = 81:25 



















FOR SALE EVERYWHERE — ALL PUBLISHED BY 
BRENTANO'’S<—N. Y.. 


MALKAN : 


Book Store 
CUT PRICE 


CUP PRICE for Everybody 


HANOVER 8Q. | Mail Orders a Speciaity 
No.1 WILLIAM ST./ Special Discounts 


id 8T o 
as * fe ee to Libraries 





NEW BOOKS. 


“The Crisis,”” Churchill. ..$1.60; our price, 98c. 


“The Helmet of Navarre," 
Runkle ........csccesee++ $1.00; our price, O8c. 


“The Octopus,”’ Norris.....$1.60; our price, 98c, 
“A Sailor's Log,"’ Evans. ..$2.00; our price, $1.45 
“A Journey toNature,”’ Mowbray, $1.60 net, $1.25 
By mail 12c. extra per copy. 
e largest 
now ani clenhere beens 
All books sold at the lowest 
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| thirty-two photogravure portraits in this 
quarto volume, and numerous colored illus- 
trations. 


| Items from Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 22.—The religious 
| conventions which have been ‘n session 


here for.the past week have given Phila- 
delphia certain exhibitions cf an 
| literary as well as churchly. The Presby- 
terian, Friends, and Reformed Churches 
have all shown their visiting members ar- 
ticles of considerable bibliographic, value. 
The most important of the exhibitions 
was that held at the Academy of Fine Arts 
| under the auspices of the Historical and 
| Missionary Committees of the Presbyterian 
Convention, In addition to meny drawings 
and photographs of more or less value from 
a literary standpoint, there were shown a 
rumber of volumes of considerable rarity, 


interest 


especially Books of Common Prayer and 
|} Hymnals of carly date. 
Perhaps the tnost valuable of these was 


a copy of the Laud Book of Common Pray- 


er, published in 1637. The copy was in 
‘ almost perfect condition, and in the origi- 
ral boards. To sny one conversant with 


the extreme informality of the Presbyterian 
Church in its beginnings, it is not difficult 
| to imagine Jenny Geddes enough disturbed 
by the ritualism of this volume to throw a 
stool at the good old Dean of Edinburgh 
The book which stirred such righteous 
anger then in demand to-day, whether 
by Presbyterian or mere collector. 

Two other volumes of interest exhibited 
were a copy of Calvir’s Psalter, published 
|} in 1562, and used in this country by the 
first arrivals of the French Calvinists, and 
a Scotch Psalter, bearing date of 1635. This 
was the book @xclusively used by the Colo 
nial Chureh of the Scotch-Irish. 

The books and manuscripts collected and 
shewn at the Friends Yearly Meeting wer: 
marked by the inclusion of the only known 
of the ‘** Magna Charta” of William 

The title reads, ‘‘The Excellent 
ilege of Liberty and Propriety; Being 
Birthright ef the Free Born Subject 
England.’ It bears the imprint of the 
Bradford Press under date of 1687. This 

the only popular form into which the 
Pennsylvania Proprietor ever threw hi 
more famous “ Charter of Liberties,’ which 
drew up in England immediately upon 
his grant from Charles II, and 
before the Welcome had sailed for this 
country The “* Magna Charta"’ was pub- 
lished that the might not only 
appreciate their individual rights, but that 
they might also realize that these rights 
| must be fought for in the new as well as in 
the old country The volume was repro- 
duced in fac simile by the Philobiblon Club 
in 1897 for a limited number of cribers 
The most interesting of 
hown in the exhibition of 

Church Conference was an English Bible 

of 1740 the flyleaf of which was in- 

scribed the name of Barbara Frietchi« 

Whether or not the historical novel 
had its day, it is certain that some of 
later arrivals to its ranks are meeting 
with success. It is stated by Henry T 
Coates & Co, that Mr. Babcock’'s **‘ Tower of 
Wye" and Mr. Gibbs's ‘In Search of 
Mademoiselle are both selling well. The 
| latter has already gone into a third edition, 
while the author is in correspondence as to 


is 





copy 
Penn 
Priv 
the 
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is 


receiving 


colonists 


sub 
the volumes 
the Reforme 


on 


has 
the 


| its dramatization. The offer for this has 
come from that Englishman who is said 
to be at work preparing Hewlett's ‘‘ Forest 
Lovers’ for the stage, Mr. A. E. Lan- 

| caster. 

| The “Tower of Wye” in many ways 

| suggests Mr. Stimson's “ King Noanett.” 

| Like that earlier story, it is full of the 


romantic mystery of a time when the New 
| World was a land unknown, a story which 
| combines the legends and superstitions of 
| the fifteenth century with the Colonial life 
of the seventeenth. The scene of the ac- 
tion is principally in Clayborne’s colony on 
the Chesapeake Bay, with incidents involv- 
ing both the shipload of English girls sent 
over as wives for the colonists and the al- 
most legendary figure of Virginia Dare, 
the English girl said to have been born in 
‘the lost colony.” e 

The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, hav« 
ing closed the incident which encompassed 
his retirement from clerical duties and left 
him free for his literary work, has taken 
for the Summer a cottage at Cape May, 
where two of his earlier books were writ- 
ten. Owen Wister has taken his family 
under his wing, left his law books behind 
him, and started for Rhode Island. He, 
too, will devote much of his Summer to 
literary work, of which his public will hear 
more in the Fall. 

Mr. Wister, by the way, cannot be ac- 
cused of overproduction. He has written 
considerably for the magazines, but his 
name is to be found on only four volumes, 
including the little “ Life of Gen. Grant” 
recently completed for the Beacon Biog- 
raphies, It is just ten years since he be- 
gan to publish those short stories of the 
Far Southwest, portraying the life of that 
part of the country so vividly as to couple 
his name at once with that of Mr. Bret 
Harte, and I have it on good authority 
that he is now to turn his attention back 
to the field where he met his first suc- 
cess. As he is but forty-one years of age, 
his public may reasonably expect much 
more from him. ° 

Philadelphia has been interested in fol- 
lowing the success of Frederick Unger, one 
of her former sons, whose beok on South 
Africa has been so favorably received both 
here and in England. Before Mr, Unger’s 
connection with The London Daily Ex- 
press he had served on several American 
papers, studying his profession primarily 
in this city. In South Africa his experi- 
ences not only were remarkable, but were 
taken advantage of with a remarkable 
ability, and to say that his book is vivid 
and convincing only begins to tell the story. 
One evidence which it offers of the up-to- 
date correspondence comes in its {Ilustra- 
tions, which combine with the technique 
of the trained photographer the “ nerve” 
of the present day reporter, 
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A Literary Society for Young Men. 


H. STOVER KAVANAGH, 208 West Fif- 
ty-third Street, New York City, writes to 
Tue New YorK Times SATURDAY REVIEW: 
“I am an interested reader of every edi- 
tion of Tum SaturDay Revirw. There are 
many of readers, if I judge rightly, 
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who are anxious to join a good literary so- 
ciety for young men from eighteen to thir- 
ty-five and over. If any wish to do so they 
will find ready information from me.” 





Pertaining to Thoreau.* 


The Stylus Press of Detroit, Mich., has 
issued an attractive little volume in an 
edition limited to 225 copies, which is 


made on a somewhat novel plan. The com- 
piler of the book, who conceals his identity 
under the initials, “8S. A. J.,"" is well 
known to Thoreau lovers as Samuel Arthur 
Jones of Ann Arbor, the editor of ‘ Some 
Unpublished Letters of Thoreau's,”’ 
sued about two years ago in a beautiful 
limited edition bearing the imprint of the 
Marion Press. 

Mr. Jones has brought together in the 
170 pages going to make up this little vol- 
ume the earliest reviews of Thoreau's 
books, and of articles upon him written by 
critics who judged him by his work only; 
by Bronson Alcott, who knew and loved the 
man as well as his work, and by a Harvard 
undergraduate who was attracted by his 
books, and who gave Thoreau his first cor- 
dial notice. The reviews thus reprinted are 


is- 


nine in number, the last article included 
being a reprint of a sketch by Henry 
Williams, taken from ‘‘ Memorials of the 
Class of 1837 of Harvard University,’ the 
latter containing ‘‘a portrait of Thoreau 
by his own hands. His brief and natve 
retrospect of his school and college days, 
ind the schedule of his multifarious em- 
ployments, are a sufficient reply to those 
who say Thoreau had no humor, and his 


affirmation of the soundness of his philoso- 
the life he to lead, 
note of the pages of 


chose 


best 


as regards 
the clear 
‘Walden.’ ”’ 
Mr. Jones dedicates his 
S. Salt, whom he thinks Thoreau’s most 
sympathetic biographer. In a well-written 
introduction of about six pages, the 
these reviews he thus presents, 
giving a hint as to the causes which led 
to the appearance of one or two of the 
unfavorable ones, which includes one 


phy, 


has 


book to Henry 


discusses 


most 


by Lowell, “flippant and patronizing,” 
which is not included in his ‘“ Collected 
Writings.’ There is also one by C. F 
Griges, who is said to have been unable to 
comprehend Thoreau; one from the old 
Knickerbocker Magazine, for March, 1855, 
Town and Rural Humbugs,"’ which is 
ilmost entirely devoted to an elaborate 
analysis of the characters of the two men, 
Barnum and Thoreau—finding half a dozen 


points of resemblance between them—“ and 
both we town 
other a rural 
“An American Diogenes,” first published 
Chambers’s Journal for Nov. 21, 1857— 
mention of Thoreau on the other 
the Atlantic—is largely influenced 
tone by the Briggs review and the 
just mentioned while 
far from doing Thoreau justice, 
the following: “If Barnum’'s autobiography 
be a bane, Thoreau'’s woodland experiences 
may be received as its antidote.” 
The article Thoreau by 
Aicctt, ‘‘ The Forester,’’ was published 
The Atlantic for April, 1862, a month 
fore the former died, and if it was read to 
him, he thus had a foretaste of what the 
future would say of him and his books. 
Mr. Alcott knew Thoreau so well that his 
estimates must always be of the greatest 
importance to future biographers. His 
paper opens as follows: 

I had never thought of knowing a man 
so thoroughly of the country as this friend 
of mine, and so purely a son of nature. 


Perhaps he has the profoundest passion 
for it of any one living; and had the human 


humbugs—one a 


humbug. 


finally, re 
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the first 
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sentiment been as tender from the first, 
and as pervading, we might have had 
pastorals of which Virgil and Theocritus 


would have envied him the authorship, had 
they chanced to be his contemporaries. As 
it is, he has come nearer to the antique 
spirit than, any of our native poets, and 
tcuched the fields and groves and streams 
of his native town with a classic interest 
that shall not fade. 

The next paper, Mr. Storms Higginson’s 
sketch of Thoreau, was published in The 
Harvard Magazine just after the latter's 
death. It was a great pleasure to Thoreau’s 
mother and sister, the latter frequently re- 
ferring to it in her letters, and is very 
valuable as giving a portrait of the man 
Thoreau, and his, influence upon the boys 
at a Concord school he met in their wood- 


land rambles: 


“But he was to be to us more than a 
charming companion; he became our in- 
structor, full of wisdom and consideration, 
patiently listening to our crude ideas of 
nature's laws and to our juvenile phil- 
osophy, not without a smile, yet in a 
moment ready to correct and set us right 
again, And so in the afternoon walk, or 
long holiday jaunt, he first opened to our 
unconscious eyes a thousand beauties of 
earth and air, and taught us to admire and 
appreciate all that was impressive and 
beautiful in the natural world around us. 
When with him, objects before so tame, ac- 
quired new life and interest.” 


The volume also includes a review of “A 
Week on the Concord and Merrimack Riv- 
ers,” written by George Ripley for The 
New York Tribune June 13, 1849, and a 
paper by one of Thoreau’s old classmates, 
the Rev. John Weiss, published in The 
Christian Examiner for July, 1865, which 
embodies his carefully thought out estimate 
of his friend, his recollections of Thoreau 
being set down in such moderate terms 
that Mr. Weiss’s paper must always take 
high rank among the materials from which 
new estimates of Thoreau will be made. 

Mr. Jones's work as editor has been weil 
done, the materials thus brought together 
from sources more or less difficult of ac- 
cess, and his sympathetic and able intro- 
duction, making this little book indispensa. 
ble to Thoreau lovers, and of much interest 
to all students of our early American liter- 
ati, his aim in preparing this book being set 
down as follows: 


“It 1s the purpose of this collection of 
papers, ‘' Pertaining to Thoreau,” to pre- 
serve and make easy of access the earliest 
mentionings of him for such students ot 
his writings as may be interested to know 
what was his reception at the hands of his 
contemporaries. ‘oO trace the growing river 
of his fame to the rivulets in which it had 
its beginning has been a pleasure to the 
compiler, and he believes that these gath- 
erings from out-of-the-way sources will be 
welcomed by the readers of Thoreau." 





*PERTAINING TO THOREAU. Pp. xvi.-1T4. 
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have just published 
these important books 


Days Like These 
By EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


This is No. 5 in Harper’s series of ‘‘ One- 


a-Month”’ American Novels. It is a story 
of New York life of to-day as it really is. 
Among its characters are society folk, the 
political set, the poor of the East Side. It 
is a wonderfully vivid picture of the many- 


sided metropolis. $1.50 


The House of 
de Mailly 


MARGARET HORTON POTTER 








Author of ** Uncanonized” 
An historical romance of the days when 
Louis XV. sat on the French throne, in 
which Miss Potter more than lives up to 
the promise of her earlier work It is a 
love story, the scenes of which are laid 
amid the historical surroundings of the 
French Court and in Colonial Maryland. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. I, KELLER. $1.50 


A Pair of 
Patient Lovers 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


This is the first of a number of volumes 
of short stories by well-known writers. 
All will be uniformly bound in dainty, 


specially designed covers, stamped in gold. 
Each will contain a colored portrait of the 


author. This volume contains five of the 
best short stories that Mr. Howells has ever 
written, $1.15 net 
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Notes of Hope in New York’s Future at 
‘Their Banquet in the Arts Club. 


The banquet of the Sculpture Society and 
the Mural Painters at the Arts Club, the 
fourth annual dinner they have held to- 
gether, had a setting that in itself sug- 
gested hope in the future of New York and 
the allied arts. From the dining tables in 
the galleries sprang leafelad columns end- 
ing in tall clusters of Spring blossoms that 
filled the air with a criss-cross of sprays 
of variegated hue—apple, dogwood, judas, 
peach, wistaria, and other buds and blooms 
that usher in the year. On the walls were 
sketches in color setting forth the bravery 
of ancient cathedral windows, and in one 
atrection the eye met modern stained glass 
rich with tints that do not yield to the best 
relics of the Middle Ages, For the dinner 
was held while the club's exhibition -of 
stained and artistic small glass was on, 
and many of the exhibits were in place. A 
little sculpture, a little mural painting in 
original sketches were there to honor the 
givers of the banquet; the chief decorations 
were the blossoms that made a bower of 
the hall. Ladies in full dress at each of the 
tables added the final touch to the scene, 

Were the speakers optimistic from con- 
viction or through contagion of youth and 
good spirits and good dinner and spring- 
tide? Although Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, Presi- 
dent of the Sculpture Society, could not be 
fn New York, the chief of the mural paint- 
ers, Mr. La Farge, whose beautiful window 
fo: Harvard looked from the wall, presided 
with his usual felicity. And, although the 
contingent expected from the Pan-Ameri- 
can failed to come, owing to the flurry at 
Buffalo in getting ready for the opening, 
so that reports of progress from the Di- 
rectors of Sculpture and Color at the fair 
were lacking, there was speechifying in 
plenty. Its character was not of the usual 
kind, from the men one hears oftenest at 
dinners; it was more impromptu, held 
closer to the topics that the audience hoped 
to hear about, and was less garnished with 
anecdote and joke. 


The Chairman struck the note of proph- 
ecy when he said that no one can fully 
aprreciate the enormous future of the 
Unite. States. “ What England has done, 
what Italy, Greece, and all the older na- 
tions have done, may be nothing to the 
task of the future. There is nothing we 
cannot expect. We may have outrageous 
and abominable things to answer for, but 
we shall Nation greater and more 
diverse ever known before. No 
feel 
like the prophet who but speaks what he 
knew not of. The Pan-American has shown 
us what is possible and how eager are the 
artists to take hold of the problem. When 
the future day comes, I think you will see 
that 1 am justified.” 

Speaking for the City of New York, Mr. 
Coler supplied politics; but it was in the 
line of municipal matters, the museums of 
‘New York, the embellishment of the city, 
the late example of the Naval Arch at 
Madison Square, and the power of the peo- 
ple when sufficiently roused to.make their 
wishes obeyed by a city government tied 
up in red tape, a government that may 
have been efficent a hundred years ago, 
but is too complicated for the present con- 
dition of affairs. Yet Mr. Coler was opti- 
mistic also, for he made a plea that we 
should look at the good side as well as the 
bad, and not condemn the building because 
there were rats in the cellar, Reformers 
who merely criticise, but do nothing posi- 
tive to improve the city, were the victims 
of his satire. 


have a 
than any 


stream rises higher than its source. I 


His speech closed with a eulogy of New 
York after everything has been said of its 
ugliness and its superannuated methods of 
government. Enumerating our public in- 
stitutions, our museums and libraries, his 
conclusion was in effect the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the popular song, “ Little Old 
New York Is Good Enough for Me." 

The Secretary of the Arts Club, Charles 
de Kay, when called on to speak, proceed- 
ed to show that the two art societies en- 
joying the hospitality of the club, viz.: the 
Sculpture Society, which at its foundation 
insisted on a membership of laymen as 
well as professionals, and the mural paint- 
ers, a later creation, which followed the 
game policy, were in one sense the germs 
of the National Arts Club. This has 
widened the same plan, so as to admit 
women and a large non-resident member- 
ship and turned its surplus energies to the 
neglected field of the arts and crafts, while 
supporting all movements in the fine arts. 
He spoke of the club's efforts to build up 
the more specialized art societies and its 
systems of having in each large city of the 
Union a leading club as a friend and ally, 
and of the policy of extending this idea to 
Europe, a beginning having been made in 
London. He spoke of the advantage to 
members of having connections in the large 
cities of Europe and America with a club or 
society of kindred tastes. Touching on the 
old weakness of American architecture, 
sculpture, and painting, because, as arts, 
hitherto they have been exotics and brought 
in -from abroad, he pleaded for the indus- 
trial arts as having their roots in the peo. 
ple and making for originality, asking if it 
were not time to try by means of the arts 
and crafts to foster native talent. He 
spoke of the need in New York of an Arts 
and Crafts Institute which might educate 
the pupils of the public schools who show 
the greatest aptitude in the manual train- 
ing classes, and called attention to the ef- 
forts made in Europe to help on the most 
ingenious minds among the artist-artisans 
in the interest of national manufactures. 
Optimism, belief ia the future of America, 
trust in the enlightened generosity of Amer- 
feans, were the burden of the remarks of 


| out 


Mr. La Farge, the presiding,officer, of the 
Controller of the City, of Mr. John F. Agar 
of the Reform Club and of the Secretary 
of the Arts Club. While the facts as pre- 
sented by these gentlemen are true, it is 
also plain that these organizations of artists 
and art-lovers are not successful in pro- 
portion to the population of Greater New 
York and its suburbs. They have not yet 
discovered the way to enlist the aid of more 
than a small fraction of the people who do 
love art and are really patriotic and would 
like to see New York as beautiful as it 
might be, were the forces to produce that 
result properly marshaled. Generous resi- 
dents of New York, a city where they have 
their lives and amassed fortunes, 
are too prone to lavish money on some 
museum or library in a small town which 
is dear to them through early associations, 
but where the good the endowment can do 
is limited. The sentiment of “ get-to- 
gether,’ of which Mr. Van Iderstine was 
the champion, speaking for the Social Re- 
form Club, was most pertinent to the oc- 
casion. The problem before these clubs 
and societies, however, is to reach their 
natural supporters, The clubs some- 
thing, but they can only start ideas and 
gather a mere handful of those who may 
be looked on as helpers provided they can 
be reached. 


passed 


do 


Prof. Harper on French Literature. 

** Masters of French Literature " is a col- 
lection of essays, some of which are re- 
printed from their original form in period- 
icals, and others appearing now for the 
first time, The seven essays are: “ The 
Place of French Literature,’ ‘‘ The Golden 
Age of the Drama,” “The Revolutionary 
Analysis—Saint Simon and Montesquieu,” 
“The Revolutionary Analysis — Voltaire, 
Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, and Balzac." 
Mr. Harper is a professor at Princeton 
University, where he formerly gave courses 


in French, but now has the Chair of Eng- 


lish Literature. The results of his profes- 
sional attitude toward literature can be 
traced throughout the volume in a certain 
dictatorial firmness of tone which is the 
inevitable result of imparting information 
to those whose position forbids them to ad- 
vance their own ideas in rebuttal of what 
they hear. But in spite of this certainty of 
being right which we see on every page, 
Mr. Harper's essays are, on the whole, ex- 
cellent specimens of ripe criticism as the 
result of much first-hand study of the mas- 
ters of literature. 

In the introductory essay on “ The Place 
of French Literature,” the 
the important fact that 
standard French literature lies in much 
closer relations to the average educated 
Frenchman than the masterpieces of 
English to the educated Englishman. 
Everybody in France reads and makes his 
own the list of works stamped as immortal 
by the verdict of the Academy and the 
critics, so that any quotation or reference 
to a French masterpiece written between 
the beginning of the seventcenth century 
and our days is sure to ve understood at 
once by all. Of course, this is far from 
being the case with our own literature, for 
no allusion to any work will be understood 
by more than a very small number of those 
to whom it is addressed. The cause of this 
widespread knowledge among the French 
people is perhaps to sought from the 
fact that almost all of the great works are 
to be found in well annotated editions in 
every schoolroom in the land. These notes 
to these school editions are not compiled 
by some hack writer, but are written by 
the most distinguished critics of the time. 
These men realize that the elementary in- 
struction in such things ought to be of the 
very best character. In this essay, the 
author, in a somewhat long-drawn-out 
simile, compares French literature to a 
family dwelling in one great mansion. He 
says: 


author points 
the mass of 


do 


be 


At .the portal, if we are wise, we 
shall place ourselves under the guidance of 
Sante-Beuve, for no one else is so well ac- 
quainted with the family history, ancient 
and modern, public and private, with ge- 
nealogies and titles, with deeds of prowess, 
and with whispered scandals. * * * He 
conducts us finally to the throne room, or 
hall of honor, where, on gilded chairs, and 
with laurel-crowned brows, the family dig- 
nitaries sit in high confabulation; the King 
ot comedy, sad-smiling Moliere; the Kings 
of tragedy, Corneille and Racine; the Prince 


of preachers, Bossuet, with warning hand; - 


Montaigne, asking hard questions; Rabe- 
lais, himself a riddle; La Fontaine, who 
chafes at so much pomp; Voltaire, whose 
vanity helps him endure it; Hugo, lord of 
many realms; noble Musset; bulky Bal- 
Zac. 

In searching the reasons for the adapta- 
bility of French literature, ‘‘we may 
not unreasonably seek them in these,three 
factors—French character, French history, 
and the French tongue.” 

The second essay, on the ‘“‘Golden Age 
of French Drama," is one of the best in 
the book. It gets more into the spirit of 
the seventeenth century in France than 
do most foreign critics of the subject. It is 
hard for an Englishman or an American to 
realize the heauties of a period of litera- 
ture in which the form is of fully as much 
importance as the matter. Mr. Harper's 
appreciation of Corneille, Racine, and Moli- 
ére are really excellent, however, and do 
get at the spirit of the age. The two papers 
on the “ Revolutionary Analysis’’ do not 
add anything to our knowledge of the sub- 
ject, nor are they particularly convincing. 
The second, on Voltaire, is the better of the 
two, but it fails in really grasping the 
true significance of Voltaire’s ideas. The 
philosophical and educational writings of 
the eighteenth century in France seem 
rather antagonistic to Mr. Harper’s ideas 
of what they ought to be. 

In the essay on “ Victor Hugo,’’ the 
author writes of a subject with which he 


*MASTERS OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
George McLean Harper, professor in Prince- 
ton, University. Pp. xi-316. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901. $1.25, 


has a great natural sympathy. His treat- 
ment of the lyric poems of Hugo is perhaps 
more convincing than his views upon the 
dramatic works of that writer, but that is 
probably because the name of Victor Hugo 
to EngltSh-speaking- people stands for a 
lyric poet and a novelist, but not for a 
great dramatist. The romantic tinge in all of 
Victor Hugo's work is, it is true, exagger- 
ated to its greatest excess in his plays, 
but nevertheless he is a great playwright. 
Mr. Harper's distinctions between the so- 
called classic and romantic schools of 
French literature and nis statement of their 
merits and defects are clear and logical. 
He sums up romanticism thus: * Im short, 
romanticism is the recognition of the rights 
of modernity in art."” The concluding para- 
graph on Victor Hugo is as follows: 


“ T have purposely quoted some of the se- 
verest things [ could find in English criti- 
cism, because | wish to conclude with words 
of homage, which will carry more weight if 
jt is perceived that they were not blindly 
penned. It is in itself a great achievement 
to have done so much honest work of a high 
character as Hugo did. It is no small dis- 
tinction to have guided a people's hopes for 
eighteen years from his island of exile. It 
is a noble end of a zealous life to have worn 
for fifteen years the crown of a nation's 
kingship. But when even these proud hon- 
ors are forgotten, children’s voices will 
still repeat and men's hearts still echo a 
hundred songs of the greatest lyric poet 
of France. 

The study of Balzac is the best and most 


scholarly piece of work in the volume. It 


is a fine characterization of a writer whom ! 


it is extremely difficult to appreciate at 
his true worth. The extravagant eulogies 
and the scathing condemnations of Balzac 
which are so easy to write are equally far 
from the truth in the study of the greatest 
novelist of France. Mr. Harper has pene- 
trated further perhaps into the real mean- 
ing of Balzac's work than any other Eng- 
lish-speaking critic. 


Furthest South.* 


Mr. C. E. Borchgrevink in his “ First On 
the Antarctic Continent” begins with a 
brief history of antarctic exploration. Capt. 
James Cook was the first who, in 1772, 
sighted the great ice barrier which forms 
the seaward boundary of Antarctica. In 
184-5 the author visited the Antarctic 
Continent. On his return he laid before 
the Sixth International Congress, assem- 
bled in London, an account of his explora- 
tion. A resolution was passed by the Con- 
gress recommending further research. In 
time England and New South Wales gave 
the necessary funds for the antarctic expe- 
dition. A whaler, the Southern Cross, 
bark rigged, of 521 tons, was carefully 
fitted out, the constructor being Colin 
Archer, who designed the Fram. A triple 
expansion engine was placed in the vessel. 
The crew was carefully selected, and very 
and true men they proved to 
Conspicuous for their ability were 
Norwegian Lapps. The corps 
men were all willing and efficient. 
Southern Cross left Christiania at 
close of July, 1808, and made St. Katerine’s 
Dock, London, five days later. In 
London the last stores were put on board. 
The London Times notes that.the ship had 
on deck 100 Samoyed dogs, to be used for 
sledging purposes. On Aug. 22 the Southern 
Cross sailed down the Thames. Hobart 
was reached atter a voyage of ninety-eight 
days. Then after a short rest the bow of 
the ship was pointed southerly, her desti- 
‘nation being a frigid terra incognita. On 
Dec. 30 the first ice pack was met. There 
were many on the ice. The author 
writes: ‘‘As 1 observed during my antarc- 
tic voyage in 1805, I found now that 


be. 
two 


good 


The 
the 


some 


seals 


also 


the seals we met were perfectly tame, or | 


ignorant of the bloodthirstiness of civiliza- 
tion.’” On Jan. 14, 1899, land was discov- 
ered in latitude 65 degrees 42 seconds south, 
and longitude 163 degrees east. This was 
Balleny Island. On Feb. 16, Robertson Bay 
was touched, and the rocks of Cape Adare 
were visible. 

When on his first trip Mr. Borchgrevink 
had determined that Cape Adair 
best place for a base in antarctic explora- 
tion. Here then the stores were landed. 
Shelters were constructed, with the neces- 
sary precautions. The party had barely 
landed before a terrible blizzard set in, and 
for some days the ship was in great dan- 
ger. After much hard work, the stores 
having been put under shelter, preparations 
were made for land journeys. 
Cross now sped on her way to New Zea- 
lagd, some 2,500 miles distant. The ship 
was to return in a year, to pick up the 
party, that is to say, those who were still 
alive. The care and good judgment dis- 
-played by the author in his management of 
the party under his control are evident. 
There was but one death, that of Mr. Han- 
son, the taxidermist. 

The troubles of those who dare to work 
in the ‘cold regions of the earth, whether 
north or south, bear a terrible resemblance. 
Temperatures that were killing the party 
were often faced, and then there was the 
constancy of those heavy gales that made 
life difficult to sustain. The penguins were 
found in great quantity, as were the seals. 
It does not seem that at any time the 
party suffered from want of food. Some- 
times it was so cold that the dogs were 
frozen to the ice. To keep themselves from 
being blown down the men had often to 
get down on all fours. What a man will 
eat under peculiar conditions the author 
thus explains: ‘The seals, like the pen- 
guins, provided us with fresh food, and 
from. time to time we killed them, and while 
the flesh was warm and smoking, drank 


the blood as it spouted out from the wou. | 


made by the seal knife. It tasted blub- 

bery, but I regarded it not alone as food, 

but as a great remedy against scurvy.” 
The dogs were by no means pleasant 


*FIRST ON THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT. 
Being an Account of the British Antarctic 
Expedition, 1808-1900, By C. E. Borchgre- 
vink, F. R. G..8. With portraits, maps, and 
186 illustrations. Pp. 333. Imported by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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creatures. They developed some ugly chare 
acteristics, such as eating up one another 
Then two teams, when they met, were 
prone to fight and upset sledge and con- 
tents. Some few of the d _ became com- 

nicns cf the men. Finally the Southern 

ross returned, Capt. Ridley announcing 
his own arrival. Now new trips were made, 
and the furthest point scuth was reached 
with sledge, the record —s 78 degrees 
%) minutes. On the 15th of February the 
Southern Cross headed toward civilization, 
The’ Auckland Islands were reached, and 
trom there the first notice of the success- 
ful voyage was transmitted to the world. 


' “The south magnetic pale had been located.” 
| On the 6th of April.Mp. Borchgrevink was 
| in Hobart. 


The author nds’ ‘mest pleasing 
way of telling the story of his ‘adventurous 
voyage The many photographs give a 


the realms'of ice anf snow! 
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| thorough understanding of the character of 


William Vaughan Moody’s Poems.* 


The new poetry is awesome matter, full of 
wailings borrowed from SBunthorne, less 
dignified sounds suggesting the vocal ef- 
forts of Circe’s victims, and of echoes from 
Paumansk, but Mr. William 
Vaughan Moody takes Browning and Low; 
ell for his guides, if any guides he has 
and his volume of ‘“‘ Poems" can be read 
with comfort and pleasure by those who 
follow not after new gods. 

It is a small book, and some of its most 
remarkable work has appeared in the 
magazines, and most surely no reader of 
‘“*An Ode in Time of Hesitation” can have 
forgotten it, and its closing solemn words 
of warning to those who would turn the 
victories of our dead soldiers to gain. Not 
quite so impassioned as Lowell's Com- 
memoration Ode, not quite so exquisitely 
finished as Mr. Aldrich's ‘‘ Spring in the 
South,” it is sufficiently strong and fine 
to show that the author is as sensitive to 
the National feeling as his elders. It is 
hardly to be expected that two years, be- 
ginning with a sharp surprise, should be 
as effective as a lifetime of preparation 
and five years of terrible experience, and 
bring him quite to their level. 

In this volume the war verses are set 
among the first, and are followed by an- 
other poem, “‘ The Quarry,” of which it is 
not difficult to see the application. 4t de- 
scribes a “sacred elephant, snow white,"’ 
bearing upon his forehead a golden throne. 


The massey metal twisted into shapes 
Grotesque, antedeluvian, such as.move 
In myth or have their broken images 
Sealed in the stony middle of the hills. 

* . * One 

Sat upon the throne clad stiff with gems, 
Heirlooms of dynasties of buried Kings, 
Himself the likeness of a buried King, 
With frozen gesture and unfocused eyes. 

The elephant is followed by many brutes 
of prey, their hates laid by for the sharing 


| of the spoil 


Just they gathered stomach for the 


as 
leap 
sun was 
wings 

Beat downward on the trade wind from the 


sea 


darkened and wide balanced 


And o'er the 
The great 
sharp, 


cities. 
the 


dreaming 


heasts and little halted 
and circler, doubting his intent. 
Straightway the wind flawed and he came 
about, 

the vanward of the pack, 
Then turned between the chasers and the 

chased 

Crying a word I understand 


could not 


the Waters” 
while she 


tells of a 
hopes for a 
for her crippled boy wonders if 
she can love dearly after he is 
healed and is no more hers alone, deriving 
his strength from her only. ‘‘ The Brute” 
only pictures the ruin and 
wrought in the land by gteam ‘and its in- 


struments, but looks forward to the in- 
evitable time when the real value of the 
force shall become evident in greater happi- 
ness even for those who now. seem to be 
its victims. The remaining poems are so- 
with one ex- 
rent of ‘ Child 


“Troubling of 
even 


him a 


desolation 


curiously remints 
Roland to the Dark Tow Came."" The 
exception, ‘‘ The Menagerie,’ the supposed 
soliloquy of a shrewd, half-drunken lounger 
who finds the animals much too sagacious 
and their critical gaze em- 
barrassing to his modesty. 

Such a volume means much in its accom- 
plishment, but even more in its avoidance. 
It bears the olive branch showing that the 
waters of preciosity are abated and that 
the peaks of the American Parnassus again 
peer forth, a blessed ion to those not 
enamored of the flood, its burden of car- 
rion, and its fog of skepticism and cyni- 
cism. The small band in the ark still 
faithful to the old covenant will surely be 
grateful for the message, and Mr. Moody's 
welcome from his brother bards will be of 
the heartiest. 


Florentine Painters.* 

Mrs. Ady’s little book represents a gréat 
deal of conscientious work, which will 
make easy reading for her public. She 
gives a condensed but scholarly and dis- 
criminating account of the greater Floren- 
tine painters from Cimabue to Michelan- 
gelo, appealit.g to popular taste with plene 
tiful anecdotes and biographical details, 
but tracing also the results of modern re- 
search and bringing the reader up to the 
present standard of accuracy in the mat- 
ter of art. history. The illustrations are 
admirably chosen, ‘so that we miss entirely 
the hackneyed effect common to books of 
this kind. The frontispiece (a photograv- 
ure) is the enchanting head of the virgin 
from the cartoon by Da Vinci in the Royal 
-\cademy. The rest are half-tones and 
represent the period quite fully, save for 
the astonishing omission of any work 
by either Cimabue or Michelangelo. ‘“ La 
Bella Simonetta,”” by the too-long neg- 
lected Piero di Cosimo, is perhaps the most 
notable of the Illustrations, being an ad- 
mirable example of that master’s power in 
rendering spiritual qualities. The beauti- 
ful young head, with its strange trappings 
{is instinct with: intellectual vivacity and 
charm of character, and the pattern of.the 
lines and masses in the background is as 
fantastic and striking as one of Da Vinci's. 
It is difficult to believe that we need hand- 
books on art, but this one seems really to 
fill a niche that was ready for it. 

*POEMS By William Vaughan Moody 16mo. 
Boston Houghton, Mifflin & Co, $1.25. 
*THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
THIRTEENTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENT- 
URY. By Julia Cartwright, (Mrs. Ady.) 
Cloth. 8vo. Pp. xiv.-373. Seventeen illus- 
trations. ‘New York: B. P. Dutton & Ca 

Price, $2.50. 
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1 R. DAY, 


Ex-Secretary of State, 


IN THE MAU 
30th ISSUE OF 


Ts Youth's Companion 


In this article Judge Day, who was 
Chairman of the United States Peace 
Commission at Paris, will recall some 
unfamiliar passages of history, pointing 
out how the courtesies of diplomatic 
intercourse afford an example which, 
if followed, would lead to the greater 
happiness and general well-being of in- 
dividuals. 


ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS also 
contributes to this issue a Memorial- 
Day Story, ‘‘NOBODY’S TIM.” 
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‘It is the best presentation of Nell 
Gwyn that we have seen in a work of 
pure fiction.”"—Nerth American, (Phila.) 

“ Among all the Nell Gwyn plays 
books of this day none can be brighter 
than Mr. Moore's.’ 

“ Certainly this is an entertaining book, 
far better than any of the novels writ- 
ten by Mr. Moore in the past two or 
three years.""—Pbiladelpbia Press. 
Cloth, - -+-- $1.50 
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The Ornamental 
Value of Books 


Lies in the binding. If the binding is ar- 
tistic, books make a very important ad- 
dition to the decorations of the house. 
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Sixtine Frescoes.” 

This little volume has a value greater 
than its pretensions. The author has in- 
tended it as a species of guide book, to 
serve travelers visiting the Sixtine Chapel 
by informing them more fully and mére 
gracicusly than a catalogue or a guide 
muonotonously droning his message concern- 
ing the vast faded walls. For this purpose 
it is eminently suitable. It gives a pre- 
liminary page or two to practical advice, 
warning the visitor at the outset that a 
bright day is absolutely necessary for a 
satisfactory view of the chapel, and fol- 
lows with a careful though brief account 
of the paintings with their religious sig- 
nificance, historical scenes, and portraits. 
Most of the information, naturally, is 
taken from the works of others and 
brought together in this convenient form 
with no attempt at original research. That 
the author has done her own looking and 
thinking is nevertheless obvious. On Pages 
61 and 62, for example, discussing the at- 
tribution now contested of the eleventh 
fresco—the Last Testament of Moses—to 
Signorelli, she calls attention to the re- 
semblance between the fresco and Signor- 
ellis “Pan” at Berlin as a basis of at 
least interesting speculation, as to whether 
old Vasari was not perhaps right and Mr. 
Berenson mistaken, 

The illustrations—twenty-four half-tones 
and one photogravure—are as good as the 
averago found in books of this kind and 
price. When we consider that there are 
still schools which teach the history of art 
without photographs and even without 
illustrated text books, we are bound to be 
grateful for every attempt to spread com- 
paratively accurate and intelligent ideas 
among the public which does not travel. 
The present volume, aside from its avowed 
purpose, will do its part in thus bringing 
the mountain to Mahomet. 
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When Old and New Worlds Met. 
Papers of the Jesup Expedition. Franz Boaz. 
The peculiar interest that attaches to this 
region (Northern British Columbia) is 
founded on the fact that here the Old World 
and the New come into close contact. The 
geographical conditions favor migration 
along the coast line, and exchange of cult- 
ure. Have such migrations, has such ex- 
change of culture, taken place? This ques- 
tion is of great interest theoretically. The 
American continent is widely separated 
from the land area of the Old World, so 
that the geographical conditions are in 
favor of the presumption that in the New 
World culture developed uninfluenced by 
causes acting in the Old World. Through- 
out the Old World migrations have brought 
the peoples of the most distant areas into 
hostlie le or peaceful contact, so that there is 
hardly a tribe that might be considered as 
uninfluenced by others. If the development 
oe culture in the New World has been quite 
ndent of the advances made in the 
Oia World, its culture will be of the great- 
eat value 


com 
Therefore it is necessary to —— 
with thoroughness all possible lines = is 


f tac these 
North Pacific Coaat Ie probably ‘the 
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HAROLD PAO. GRATH ~ 


THE GREAT ROMANTIC NOVEL _ 
Without Question 
the “HIT” in New Fiction. 


“ The latest entry in the list of ‘winners.’ ” 


—Cleveland World. 


“ As crisp and clean cut as a new mintafe.”” 
, —New York Press. 


“« THE PUPPET CROWN’ is a profusion of 
cleverness,” —‘Ballimore American. 


“Challenges comparison with authors whose names 
have become immortal.” —Chicago American. 


“<« THE PUPPET CROWN’ is superior to most 
of the great successes.” —S¢. Paul Pionzer Press. 


“ Harold MacGrath has attained the highest point 
achievable in recent fiction.” 


— The Philadelphia North American. 


“A princess rarely beautiful ; a duchess magnificent 
and heartless; a villain revengeful and courageous; a 
herd youthful, humorous, fearless and truly American ; 
— these are the principal characters in Harold MacGrath’s 
climax of the romantic novel ‘THE PUPPET 
CROWN.’ ”’—Sypracuse Post-Standard. 


*“Ghe book that takes all 
one’s adjectives to tell about.” 


East Anglia.” 

Mr. Dutt has wandered over East Anglia 
in the true spirit of vagabondage, without 
knowing where East Anglia begins or ends, 
and without caring; enjoying the lovely, 
placid scenery, the ways of wherrymen and 
eelcatchers, the hamlets, churches, castles, 
and manorhouses, and connecting them 
with boo ind historic associations to 
the profi n e pleasure of the reader, 
Occasior ly ne is in danger of satiation 
from qu and anecdote, but in the 


it to | were to have had, however as you say 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR. ae — a eee we must only take care to be before them 


I must now tell you what I really think in future. I much approff of your Import- 


‘ ' our , f rill | will not be so well to buy them on credit 

‘ r you will give me your Wort that you w . , 
Trade in the Mohawk Valley. P give me all the furrs you get from now as every Merchant or at least in general 
“Two leading articles of commercial till Spring by the ist day of June next I | make too great a Difference in Selling for 
gain,” writes Washington Irving in “ As- | Jn. much wish to see you—and to have a | Cash-—or on credit they in general charge 
toria,” ‘“‘ have given birth to wide and dar- | « « * conversation with you on this Busi- | as much more which is what I call a 
ing enterprise in the early history of Amer- | ness pretty good Profit *In particular the 
it convenientt I shall doo House of Phynn, Elliss and Inglas When 


} 
Unoublished Letters from Him as to His Fur | thet furrs will be worth next Spring and if | ing Indian Goods yourself but think it 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
\ 


ica—the precious metals of the South and If I can make é n 
the rich peltries of the North." These two | my selve the pleasure to see you this Win- | IT went from this last Winder to See you 
pursuits have been the precursors and pio- ter. Shall I not be abel to come your wey it was my Intention to make you a propose 
I would advise you to Bring as much furrs | and joine you in keeping a Capital Store in |} 
: as you can, if you shall be in want of cash or about Canada Rago. Should you be } 
and rough in its beginnings yielded in time for that purpose and have an opportunity inclined to do that, I would advans as ! 
to the advancing tide of Improvements in to draw on me you may doo so to the / much Cash as might be thought proper | f eler's guide is to be filled. He does 


methods and morals as the country became amount of £200 at 5 days Sight to do the Business to Prefactian (perfec- orgée *eggotty in Yarmouth or Pick- 


more ettled The Indians had but little I Beag of you be very careful & Don't tion) that is to Say We import our own vick pswich, Borrow boyhood lends 
knowledge of the value of these furs as | puy mor Bade furrs than wat you cannot | goods and buy them for Cash at home| to Dereham a charm which Cowper ob- 
seen through European eyes, and bartered helpe un Lesse you get them very Low. and if any Artikel Bad, her pay the Cash ously cannot evoke for him, and the visit 
the most precious kinds for foreign trinkets I wish you to Wright me by the first op for it I also keep several 100 pounds f r Goldsmith to the Bunbyrys is 
und cheap commodities. The early traders | portunity Whether you will Lete me have | With you in Cash as by that means you 
: all the furrs you can get at the Price I Be | might buy all the furrs around you. 


neers of a civilization, which although rude main h 9” shows that intellectual 


ary when the office 


a 
iniscence in Barton Hal The 
1 whole is an admirable one to 


et aaa 


thus realized immense profit and found 


in the furs sources of wealth that might | low sett [ spoke to Mr. Janes, who was with you 


I think it Will be to your Advantance last year, and he told me if you kepd a 
Certainly tl earliest and richest crop of a hae oe — ere tag ed oa pe Capital Store he would be glad to be with 
ae ; cas oe . them all up be fore anny other re = you againe and thinks it would answer 

the Wilderne region of Central and West rise the Pris on you ‘ very well. I supoes a Capital from one to - 
ern New York consisted of the furs which You may be Sure no Person has this in- 2 thousand pounds would be needful telligent traveler in his surroundings, and 
through the agency of John Jacob Astor, | formation from me in or =e cen 46 Wovichht If you wish to do this business I will find | the quiet, unassuming style in which it is 
aided by Peter Smith and other found try Please to let me know wri ht oa - cash which pleas to let me know. If not written very well suits a vacation outing of 

. tere ’ u & ight me by : : . 
their way not only into the New York mar- my Letters to for you & ms . y I am still your friend and willing the kind it describes. Perhaps more than this 


Inclined 
i j ve nity , So Doing you will 
ket but to the great city of London. every opportunity by So Dol ae to serve you, and you may make out an | should hardly be said of it when one re- 
much oblige Sir your very H'ble Svt. 


The history of Mr. Astor's gigantic plans Invoice of such goods as you think proper members how discreetly the very prince of 
ce . . . i nts - . 
P. S. Mrs Astor's compliments to you and I will recommand you to as good a | jaodern travelers praised the “ Inland Voy- 


fo- establishing trading posts all across —_ 
N JACOB ASTOR of so fr c on ¢ > Wis netee 
the Continent to the Pacific—and to send 7a 2 Ni w York SOUNS Th LANEOE BSS hynn Ellis and Inglas age ''—‘' It is not badly written, thin, mildly 
i or to their sett, tho I think in general they cheery, and strained. 


Then follows the inventory and market | are , ery high in their charges. Or I will Mr. Pennell illustrations have as usual 
price of furs in 1790: import for you the Goods myself—in such much character ind attractiveness, and 
Preis which I will engage to give you by | case I should pay the cash—you paying me with the wide range afforded by the sub- 


rr by h n 1790 and the following : > . ‘ a . ject show pretty nearly all his variations 
written © im in 11 om 1e following | your saving the furrs for me: a Resonabel advance on them. a method, his worst defects and his most 


years to Peter Smith concerning the fur | Good Ootter Skin ; As the Season is Early yet for sending | delightful merits, the latter of course in 
trade in this part of the State, which have | do Beare .......seeeeeeees oe :-408 | Orders for Fall goods you will have plenty | sreat preponderance 
never been published before. Mr, Astor's | Red Fox—(good) ... . ' 6P. | of time to Wighe the matter and whi h ‘ age 

ie g é ‘ ic . ; * 
broken English is bétrayed in both orthog- Mink—g00d ..+eseee eS ever you think best you may adoptd I The ‘ Feelings of Metals. 
raphy and the construction of his sentences, Marten do . tener -08 wish you by all means to buy all the good From The London Mail 


Coming to America in 1783 he had not yet Wolfs .* 6 furrs you can get. Musrat will at least Can metals feel? Last night at the Royal 
Wild Cate cceccece eoee ui feach 1-6 if good. Racown will also do well, Institution, Prof. Jagadis Chunder Bose 
Musrate . ers as to good Otter, Beaver, Mink and all proved that they can, in much the same 
Beaver, Sprin®..e+secee other shipping furrs you wil do well not to way a5 animate beings. 

To Peter Smith— miss of buying if Good—and if you want He struck a piece of copper, pinched a 


, on er : iece of zinc, gave it poison, and adminis- 
she » cash you may Draw on me, or y - | piece of zinc, gave it poi ‘ 1 
Merchant, on the 1 you y , if you think tered an antidote, and threw light upon an 


New York Nov 2. 1790, Mohawk River | You have any Prospeckts of doing anny artificial retina. In each case the electrical 

Mr. Peter Smith— Favor of Mr Reid— thing worth while it may be Proper—it emotion, as registered by the galvanometer, 

Dr. Sir New York 16th March 1791 may be Best for you to come your wis painful to witne : There is an open- 

7. sawry (sorry ata de s ¥ Se >, ing for a society for the prevention of cru- 
I am very sawry (sorry) of Missing you Mr. Peter Smith Ife elty to metals 


and had not the Happiness to See you Dear Sir Your favor of the 20th ultimo I shale be glad to heare from you as soon | —_—_ 
here as I am Satisfied you have always | came to hand the 10th, just at which time | 25 Possebel Mrs. Astors compliments I *HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN_EAST ANG- 


cke > ce a Ge remae tir erfec cstee Sj , 41 A By William A. Dutt With illustra- 
acket by me like a Gentleman I was from home, else I should have wrote ; remaen Sir with Perfect Esteem, Sir yr ae by Joseph Pennell, Map. Cloth. Sve. 


I am therefor induced to let you in the | pefore. I was sorry to see the New Eng- | very humble Sarv't, Pp. xv.-406. New York: The Macmillan Come 
of my Business, being well assuret jandmen got so many furrs, which you J. JACOB ASTOR, pany. Price, $2. 


take on a trip through Eastern England or 
to use a in index to the various books 
pleasant to read before starting on such a 
trip. It represents the interests of the in- 


almost rival the mines of Mexico and Peru. 





his furs into China, form a picturesque 
chapter in the annals of our country. In- 
teresting indeed are the following letters 


mastered the difficulties of our language, 
although his comprehensive mind grasped 
the possibilities of an immense fortune in 
both furs and real estate: 








